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) HE contest between the Association of Building Employers 
| in New York and the unions has terminated, the unions 

voting, one by one, to accept the plan of arbitration offered 
by the Employers’ Association, with certain modifications, 
unanimously agreed to by the representatives of both sides. 
The Painters’ Union, which has been one of the worst sufferers 
from the ambitious scheming of the walking-delegates, was the 
first to declare its independence of them, and accept the Em- 
ployers’ plan; but the others followed in rapid succession, and 
building work is already actively resumed. On the whole, 
the result is a victory, not so much for the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation as for justice and common-sense, of which the Associa- 
tion was, to a great extent, the representative. Under the new 
agreement, the present schedules of wages are to remain in 
force for a year, so that both masters and men know what to 
count upon for twelve months, to the great advantage of both 
sides; and, for the future, it is agreed by both sides that no 
walking-delegates or “‘ business agents” shall be appointed to 
represent the men, or shall be received by the employers. 
The present walking-delegates make a show of submission to 
this stipulation, but it is a characteristic of their tribe to “ lie 
low” in adversity, only to make their appearance again when 
the public attention is diverted from them, and we shall not be 
surprised to see them, a year or two hence, filling their pockets, 
and gathering political plums, as actively as ever, although, 
probably, under a different name. 


O far as the employers are concerned, the settlement will 
undoubtedly be of great benefit, not so much in the direct 
saving of money, since wages will remain the same, as in 

affording a reliable standard for making contracts, and in giving 
a reasonable hope that a contract can be carried out within a 
definite time, and under definite conditions. Within the last 
few years, a building contractor in New York has been in con- 
stant danger of having his undertakings interfered with by 
malicious conspirators, against whom he had no redress. It is 
this burden which the Employers’ Association determined to 
remove, and it has succeeded, more quickly and thoroughly 
than any one anticipated, in accomplishing this result. Very 
probably it may have to deal with the same trouble again later, 
but it has learned the lesson that organization can be met by 
organization ; and, so long as it maintains the attitude of fair- 
ness and consideration which has characterized it so far, it has 
little to fear. 





A: interesting dispute is going on in New York between 
Mr. Lindenthal, the Commissioner of Bridges, and certain 
other engineers of note, in regard to the new suspension 
bridge over the East River. Mr. Lindenthal prefers to use 
eye bar cables for the suspending members of the bridge ; 
while several eminent engineers object to these, and advocate 
wire cables, as being less expensive, and more reliable. Nat- 
urally, we do not venture to express an opinion on such a 
delicate point; but the fact that every portion of an eye-bar 


cable is exposed to view, while the interior of a wire cable can 
never be examined, will be, to the mind of an architect, an ad- 
vantage to the former. It is fair to say that Mr. Lindenthal’s 
plan has been approved by a commission of experts, appointed 
by the Mayor, so that it is likely to be carried out, notwith- 
standing the conflicting opinion of others; but it would be in- 
teresting and instructive to have the two sides of the question 
thoroughly discussed, with the support of all the available 
evidence on each side. 





T is reported that, whenever the plans for the Manhattan 
Bridge are finally decided upon, several foreign firms, in- 
cluding the Krupp-Gruson Company, will submit bids for 
carrying them out. ‘This prospect seems to alarm some of the 
New York people, who think that American firms ought to be 
protected against the competition of foreigners. Of course, if 
the people of New York like to pay high prices to monopolies, 
that is their concern, but it may be observed that the notion that 
the exclusion of foreign bidding necessarily involves advantage 
to American citizens is a delusion. Although, in many in- 
dustries, our highly-paid workmen, through their superior 
intelligence, prodv.e goods at a smaller labor cost than the 
careless and unambitious foreign workmen, there are others, 
particularly those employing unskilled help, in which the scien- 
tific training of the German engineers and superintendents 
gives them an advantage over us. In these industries the 
radical step has been taken, in multitudes of cases, of trans- 
ferring the industry bodily to our territory; and we imagine 
that the statistics of manufactures carried on in the United 
States by foreign capitalists, with foreign superintendents, im- 
ported machinery and foreign workmen, would surprise the 
public. Of course, we are very far from deprecating this move- 
ment, which has done a great deal for the prosperity, as well 
as for the intellectual development, of the country, but it may 
be useful for over-zealous protectionists to remember that the 
policy of shutting out, by means of the custom-house, occasional 
shipments of goods from a foreign manufacturer, has brought 
the foreign manufacturer, with bag and baggage, over here to 
compete, often with overwhelming success, against the Ameri- 
cans in their own market. 


_RCHITECTURAL tourists and students will be glad to 
A know of a new arrangement, entered into, under a common 

agreement, by the seven “great railroad systems” of 
France, under which personal baggage is received at any sta- 
tion, and sent to any other station, there to await its owner, 
who is not obliged to travel on the train with it, or on any 
train, but may proceed from the place where his baggage is 
received to that at which it is kept for him in such way as he 
may prefer, either through the air, in a balloon, or on foot, or 
in an automobile, or on a bicycle. An experimental trial of 
this system was made two years ago, and has proved so suc- 
cessful that it is now permanently adopted. Architects, par- 
ticularly, are likely to make much use of it. To say nothing 
of the comfort of being able to send one’s trunks ahead, and to 
follow them at a more leisurely pace, with a hand-bag, and a 
stop-over ticket, the pedestrian sketcher, who, after all, enjoys 
a tour better than any one else, can go on by easy stages, 
arranging, if he wishes, to find his baggage awaiting him every 
night, at the end of a moderate walk through the incomparable 
picturesqueness and interest of Normandy, Picardy, Burgundy 
or the Isle of France. Naturally, a charge is made for for- 
warding baggage in \this way, but, in return, the railway com- 
pany assumes responsibility for its safety, and keeps it until its 
owner wants It. 


J HE decision in the competition for the Liverpool Cathedral, 
| which has ended in the employment of Messrs. G. F. Bod- 

ley and G. Gilbert Scott as joint architects of the new build- 
ing, gives much dissatisfaction in England. The two architects 
selected are well known as masters of the regular English 
Gothic, and it may be said, in defence of the Cathedral Com- 
mittee, that a warning, which no experienced architect could 
mistake, was given at the outset that no other style would be 
acceptable. Of course, the warning was disguised under a 
stipulation that the style should be such as to “inspire rever- 
ential feelings” ; but the meaning of this, in connection with a 
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Church of England cathedral, was obvious; and the people 
who, like Professor Beresford Pite, chose to send Byzantine 
designs, clever as they might be, and as Professor Pite’s un- 
questionably was, could hardly blame any one but themselves 
for the neglect with which they were treated. 





well-composed, and Mr. Bodley, who, besides being an 

experienced church architect, and an enthusiastic church- 
man, is an artist of great and original talent, may probably be 
depended upon to illuminate with the “divine spark ” of genius 
the correctness of his younger colleague. There has been no 
important Gothic building in England since Mr. Pearson’s 
Truro Cathedral, and we are inclined to think that the more 
vigorous talent of Messrs. Bodley and Scott may produce a 
work of the highest interest. Meanwhile, a very important 
piece of Gothic architecture has been begun in this country, in 
the new buildings for the Military Academy, at West Point, 
by Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, who have frankly 
adopted the parti of a complete but varied group of buildings, 
all in a consistent Gothic style. Those who know the work 
of these artists from our pages of illustrations do not need to 
be told of the brilliancy with which they use their favorite 
style, or of their talent in contrasting wall-surfaces with open- 
ings; and in the West Point group they have an admirable 
field for the display of their skill. 


NM SCOTT’S design, as may be supposed, was correct and 





J JHE proceedings of the Boston Park Commission are always 
* interesting, not only because the Boston chain of parks is 
different from any other in the world, but because there 
is no place in which so many original ideas in park manage- 
ment have been carried out. The latest of these ideas seems 
to be one for preventing the disfigurement caused by the dis- 
play of posters and other advertisements in and about the 
parks, and is embodied in an order, providing that “ No person 
shall erect on land abutting on any parkway or boundary road 
of any park, or upon a public way connecting therewith,” within 
the distance of five hundred feet from the park to which 
their jurisdiction is by law extended, “any fence more than 
six feet in height, or constructed otherwise than of stone, metal 
or ornamental work, or of palings separated by spaces not less 
than one inch in width”; nor is any “sign, poster or adver- 
tisement ” except signs not larger than three feet by four, and 
relating only to the selling or letting of the premises on which 
the sign is placed, and signs not exceeding fifteen inches in 
width, relating to business conducted on the premises, to be 
displayed on any land within the Commissioners’ jurisdiction. 


i is certainly radical enough, and the new regulation is 
* likely to do much to preserve the beauty of the ten-mile chain 

of narrow parks which, except for it, would sorely tempt 
the bill-board man; but it will interest a good many people to 
know whether it is retroactive, as a variety of signs, as well 
as fences, already exist within the Commissioners’ limits which 
are coutrary to it. To take an example very familiar to the 
public, the garden walls of the Gardner Museum, familiarly 
known as the Palace, are much more than six feet high, and 
are neither of “palings, stone, metal or ornamental work,” 
unless the bits of sculpture set in the brick walling constitute 
it “ornamental work.” Presumably, the intention of this part 
of the rule is to keep not only the parks, but the estates border- 
ing them, as open as possible, so as to prevent unnecessary 
obstruction of air and sunshine, and the object is a very worthy 
one. The Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, or the Simmons 
College, or the owners of private houses near the parks, are 
quite likely to be tempted to shut out the gaze of the public by 
high brick walls, bordering on the park, after the English 
fashion. This would not only shade the parkways, making 
them cold and dismal, but would subtract very much from the 
effect of openness and verdure which it is so desirable to retain; 
and the Commission has done well to forestall any fashions of 
this sort. 


\]PHERE is a mystery about the closing of the New York 
“1° State School of Forestry which the public would be glad 

to have cleared up. Although no one can doubt Gov- 
ernor QOdell’s impartiality, it seems evident that the personal 
feeling of some one against Dr. Fernow has had much to do 
with the movement for the suppression of the School; and 
architects, who know Dr. Fernow only as the author of reports 


on the forest timbers of the United States which have been of 
great value to the profession, and the apostle, we might almost 
say, of the movement for forest preservation which promises so 
much for the future of the country, cannot, without regret, 
either see him, by implication, discredited, or his great work 
interrupted. Some of the newspapers have attempted to spread 
the idea that his work in the Adirondack forests has been un- 
skilfully done; but, apart from the improbability that so accom- 
plished an expert, after years of study of American conditions, 
would show either carelessness or want of knowledge in the 
treatment of the model forest under his own care, to say noth- 
ing of the smallness of the number of newspaper writers in 
this country competent to criticise his methods, we have the 
unqualified assertion of Mr. H. B. Ayres, recently Forester to 
the United States Geological Survey, that the New York State 
School, under Dr. Fernow’s care, is “by far the best forest 
school on the continent, and in a fair way to be the best in the 
world.” Mr. Ayres adds that, as he has been approached in 
person by the adversaries of Dr. Fernow, he is in a position to 
know something of their state of mind, which he characterizes 
as “thoroughly disgusting”; and he calls upon people who 
care for the best interests of the forests, and of the State of 
New York, to visit the School, and investigate the matter for 
themselves. Meanwhile, it may be observed that the State of 
New York is much less vitally concerned in forestry than 
many others, and that, if Dr. Fernow could be induced to do 
for Maine, or New Hampshire, or Michigan, or Wisconsin, or 
even the great State of Texas, what he has tried to do in New 
York, he could accomplish quite as much good, and would, in 
all probability, be far less interfered with, than in the Adiron- 
dack region, where as is currently reported, his chief enemies 
are found among the cockney sportsmen who swarm there, and 
whose preferences are quite incompatible with rational forest 
management. 





JJ'S our readers know, the Champ de Mars, in Paris, is to be 
A in part utilized for building. The plans for the new dis- 

tribution are now under consideration, and the discussion 
upon them has a certain interest for us. The plan prepared 
by M. Bouvard, the official architect, recommended to the 
Municipal Council for adoption by the Prefectoral Administra- 
tion, and approved by a Committee of the Council, proposes to 
leave the centre of the space entirely clear, but to reserve for 
buildings two strips, each about four hundred and twenty-five 
feet wide, running at right angles with the river, one on each 
side of the present park. ‘This will leave the greater part of 
the front of the Military School exposed, facing on the portion 
of the park remaining between the new blocks. Each of the 
strips at the sides is divided into two sections, separated by 
a street running parallel with their length. The houses in the 
first section, bordering on the park, are to be allowed to be 
carried to the maximum Parisian height of ninety feet, while 
those in the sections behind them are restricted to a less height. 
Besides the main longitudinal streets, the new blocks are 
divided by cross-streets, presumably in continuation of those 
which now terminate at the park. The central area, if the 
vote of the Committee of the Municipal Council is confirmed, 
is to be devoted entirely to flower-beds and shrubbery, the 
committee proposing that “in no case, or under any pretext, 
shall any permanent construction be established in the central 
portion.” 





HIS scheme is a great improvement upon any of those 
y! formerly considered, under which the Champ de Mars was 
to be devoted to race-tracks for automobiles, bicycle-tracks, 
concert-halls and other things of the same sort; and M. Bou- 
vard seems to have utilized the experience which he gained in 
laying out the Exposition groups of 1900 to good purpose. It 
is worth noting that, in arranging for limiting the height of 
buildings, he places the highest buildings in what would seem 
to be logically the best place for them, bordering on the open 
area of the park; while the next row is kept lower, partly, as 
we may suppose, to prevent shading the rear of the lofty houses 
facing on the park, and partly to give better light and air to 
the avenues behind them. This is in direct contradiction to the 
Boston theory, which keeps buildings bordering on parks a 
quarter of a mile wide very low, while it permits those front- 
ing on narrow streets behind them to be carried up to a height 
unknown in Paris, and our descendants will have an oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves which produces the more suc- 
cessful results. 
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TESTING THE SOUNDNESS OF CEMENT.) 


Y the soundness of cement is meant its property to withstand 
swelling or disintegration after it is once set. The tests for 
soundness, while exceedingly simple so that they can be made 

without expert knowledge, are really as important as any to which a 
cement should be subjected. More stress is often laid in specifica- 
tions upon the tensile strength than upon other characteristics, but 
in almost all works where mortar and concrete are used, there is so 
large a factor-of-safety that slight deficiency in the strength of a 
cement will not affect the masonry, provided it sets up properly and 
maintains its volume without expansion or disintegration. 
Disintegration of work in cement where it has been mixed with 
good materials and properly laid is generally due to an excess of lime 
or of magnesia, occurring in forms which can be attacked by the ele- 


ments. Freshly ground Portland-cement which has not been given | 


sufficient time to properly “ air-slake ” may contain free lime which 
will swell upon the addition of water. ‘This is readily understood 
from the action of ordinary quicklime as it is used in lime mortar. 
Quicklime, as is well known, swells to about two and one-half times 
its original volume when mixed with water into a paste. In a sim- 
ilar way an excess of free lime in Portland-cement may expand and 
cause the disintegration or distortion of the mortar or concrete in 
which it is used. If cement containing free lime is exposed to the 
air before using, it may be air-slaked so as to render it harmless. 
The presence of free lime is always due to faults in manufacture. 
The raw materials may be improperly proportioned so that there is 
too much lime, the mixture may be imperfect, or it may be under- 
burned. 

The presence of magnesia in Portland-cement up to three per cent 
is regarded as harmless, and some of the latest authorities, including 
the Committee of the American Society of Civil Engineers, suggest a 
limit as high as five per cent. The presence of a large amount of 
magnesia in natural-cement —in the term natural-cement being in- 
cluded the Rosendale, Utica, Akron, James River and other cements 
made from natural rocks by heating them to a temperature less than 
“incipient fusion” — may not render it unfit for use because of the 
lower temperature of burning employed in its manufacture. 

The test for soundness which has been generally adopted consists 
simply of making a little pat of the cement to be tested, and expos- 
ing it to conditions which will show up its bad qualities. The Com- 
mittee of the American Society of Civil Engineers? give two classes 
of tests for soundness, or, as they term it, constancy of volume. 
The normal test is made with pats kept at a temperature of about 70 
degrees Fahr. for several weeks, while the accelerated test indicates the 
quality of the cement within about twenty-four hours. ‘The apparatus 
required for soundness tests consists simply of a piece of plate-glass, 
which for temporary use need not be over $ inch thick and, say, 
12’ x 18” square, a small trowel, preferably a 3-inch pointing trowel, 
the scales for weighing the cement, a measuring-glass for the water 
and as many pieces of thin glass about 4 inches square as there are 
pats of cement to be made. 

For testing Portland-cement take samples at random from several 
barrels or bags, every tenth barrel is a common practice, and mix 
each sample separately with about twenty per cent of its weight of 
water. LKight ounces of cement will make two pats of cement, one 
of which may be placed in water after setting for twenty-four hours, 
and the other subjected to an accelerated test as described below. 
The exact proportion of water, which can best be measured in an 
eight-ounce measuring-glass, will vary with the brand of cement, and 
if the desired consistency is not obtained with the first proportion 
selected, repeat the operation with more or less water. The Com- 
mittee of the American Society and also authorities in Europe recom- 
mend the use of a special apparatus for determining when the 
cement is mixed with just the right amount of water to give it the 
proper consistency. This “ Vicat apparatus” consists of a cylinder, 
for this purpose 1 centimetre diameter, which, weighted with 500 
grammes, is allowed to penetrate into a thin disc of cement. The 
normal consistency is obtained when the cylinder penetrates to a 
specified distance. For tests of soundness such as we now have in 
mind, where no laboratory is at hand, the consistency can be deter- 
mined well enough by the appearance of the paste. Sufficient water 
should be added so that the cement can be kneaded with the fingers 
without crumbling, and so little that when the pat is pressed onto 
the glass it will maintain its shape without spreading. 

The temperature of the room where the mixing is done and where 
the samples are kept should be from sixty degrees to seventy degrees 
Fahr., and the water should also be about that temperature. The 
cement is weighed out and placed in a little pile upon the plate glass, 
and a depression formed in the centre, into which all of the water is 
poured. The cement from the outside of the ring is turned over into 
the water, and the water gradually penetrates the mass. This should 
not take over one minute, and then the paste is kneaded with the 
hands for about one and one-half minutes in the same way as one 
would knead dough. One or more balls are formed of the paste, and 
each one is pressed down onto one of the square plates of glass, so 
that a circular pat is formed about 3 inches in diameter and 4 inch 
thick in the centre, tapering to almost nothing at the edges. 

For the normal test of cement, a pat from each of the packages 


1Copyrizht, 1903, by Frederick W. Taylor, M. E., and Sanford E, Thompson, 
Associate Member American Society of Civil Engineers. 

2 Progress Report of Special Committee on Uniform Tests of Cement in Pro- 
ceedings of the Ameriean Society of Civil Engineers for January, 1903. 


sampled is allowed to remain in moist air for twenty-four bours and is 
then immersed in water. ‘The reason for requiring moist air is to pre- 
vent shrinkage cracks upon the surface. A special moist closet may 
be used for this purpose, or a wet cloth may be spread above the 
pats so that it does not quite touch them, and the ends immersed in 
water to prevent its drying. ‘The pat is examined from day to day 
during a period of twenty-eight days, and should show no signs of 
cracking, checking, swelling, distortion or disintegration. 

Some authorities, among them the engineers of the Navy Depart- 
ment and the engineers of the New York Subway, require a similar 
pat to remain in air for examination for cracking and also for uni- 
formity of color. An unsound cement will generally show defects 
within three days. Some specifications require only a seven day 
normal test for soundness, but the majority specify twenty-eight days. 

A cement which shows defects of the character described is said to 
“blow,” and it is designated as a “blowey” cement. The cracking 
and disintegration are due to expansion caused by chemical action. 
Cracks due to unsoundness must be distinguished from shrinkage 
cracks and hair cracks. Shrinkage cracks, which often appear on 
the surface of pats or briquets on account of too rapid drying, 
appear during setting instead of after the cement is set, and occur 
as irregular curved lines over the surface which cross and recross 
each other. Jair cracks appear sometimes on cement work when 
neat cement or cement with too small a portion of sand is used, and 
sometimes also where such a large excess of water has been employed 
in mixing that it does not dry off until the cement is set, and then 
there is deposited a very thin coating of cement which has remained 
in suspension in the water. Expansion cracks are distinguished 
from those due to improper manipulation of the cement by running 
from the edges toward the centre of the pat. They widen out as the 
distance from the centre increases. It is the expansion cracks which 
show the unsoundness of a cement. 

Distortion may be detected, if the cement does not remain attached 
to the plate upon which it is placed, by applying a straight edge 
against its lower surface. 

Puzzolan cements are tested for soundness in the same manner as 
Portland-cement, by making up pats and placing them under water 
when set. About eighteen per cent of water, by weight, is required 
for mixing Puzzolan cement. This quantity, in fact, is specified by 
the United States Army engineers, although most authorities allow a 
variation in quantity for different cements. 

For natural-cement less reliance can be placed on tests for sound- 
ness, and some specifications omit it entirely. Natural-cement re- 
quires about thirty per cent of water by weight. 

To obviate the delay required in allowing a cement to set for so 
many days before it can be determined whether it is of good quality, 
numerous methods have been suggested for hastening the set and 
chemical action by means of heat. There has been a great deal of 
discussion as to just how far the results obtained from hot tests may 
be used to indicate the character of the cement, but it is generally 
recognized by foremost authorities in this country and abroad that 
accelerated or hot tests will give a fair indication of the quality of a 
cement. 

A number of methods of accelerating the action of the cement have 
been devised. Some of them expose the specimen to moist heat and 
others to dry heat. One of the simplest methods is that recom- 
mended by the Committee of the American Society. After keeping 
the pat of cement in moist air for twenty-four hours, it is exposed in 
any convenient way in an atmosphere of steam above boiling water 
in a loosely closed vessel for three hours. It will be seen that this 
requires the use of no apparatus, not even a thermometer, except a 
vessel like a wash-boiler with some kind of a grating arranged above 
the surface of the water on which to place the specimens after 
the water has been raised to the boiling point. An alternate 
method suggested by the Committee of the American Society is 
that of keeping the pat twenty-four hours in moist air, and then 
placing it on a shelf in a vessel filled with fresh water. The water 
is gradually raised to a temperature of 115 degrees Fahr., which is 
maintained for twenty-four hours. By this method the soundness 
is determined by the appearance of the pat, as described above. 

Although the methods advocated by the Committee of the Ameri- 
can Society are probably the simplest and best of any accelerated 
tests, it may be of interest to outline several other ways of accom- 
plishing a similar result : — 


Henry Faija’s Method. — As soon as a pat is gauged it is placed on 
a rack above the water, which has been previously raised to a tem- 
perature of 115 degrees to 120 degrees Fahr., in the inner vessel of 
the Faija apparatus and kept there for six or seven hours. This 
apparatus consists essentially of a covered double vessel, the inner 
one containing a rack and a thermometer which runs through a hole 
in the cover and down into the water below the rack. The space be- 
tween the outer and inner vessel is filled with water which equalizes 
the temperature. The temperature of the moist air in the inner 
vessel will be between 100 degrees and 105 degrees Fahr. After 
six hours the pat is placed in the water below, and allowed to remain 
until the next day. If the pat shows signs of blowing, another sample 
of the cement is spread out to aerate or cool for three or four days, 
when if it again fails to pass the hot test it is reckoned as unsound. 


M. Deval’s Method. — Pats are left in moist air for twenty-four 
hours, then placed in a hot-water bath at a temperature of 176 de- 
grees Fahr. for six days or more, when unsound cement should show 
signs of expansion. A briquet one day in air and three days in hot 
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bath develops, according to Deval, a tensile strain equivalent to that 
it would attain in seven days in ordinary cold water. One day in 
air and six days in the hot bath, the strength is equivalent to one 
day in air and twenty-seven days in the cold water. 


Dr. Michaelis’s Method.1— Two balls 1} inches to 2 inches in 
diameter are placed twenty-four hours in moist air, then placed in a 
water bath, which is gradually (in not less than thirty minutes) 
raised to the required temperature and maintained there for three 
hours. The sample after cooling should be sound and free from 
cracks or warping. For Portland and Puzzolan cements the tem- 
perature of the water is 212 degrees Fahr., and for natural-cements 
122 degrees Fahr. The water must be renewed for each succeeding 
test. 


United States Army Method, 1901.— As soon as a pat is set, it is 
placed in water, which is raised to the boiling point and kept there 
for about six hours, then allowed to cool. The pat should show no 
cracks or distortion. 


United States Navy Method, 1901.— A pat is allowed to set, and is 
then immersed in water at a temperature of 212 degrees Fahr. for a 
period of twenty-four to forty-eight hours, when it should be in good 
condition. 


Oven Tests.?— Pats are placed on supports in a basin which contains 
at the bottom a very small amount of water. This is heated so that 
all the water is driven off in from three to six hours, and the cement 
is left dry. While the water remains, the temperature is about 95 
degrees Centigrade. The heating is still continued after the water 
disappears by raising the temperature of the air in the vessel to 120 
degrees Centigrade. The interior of the specimen will then be about 
100 degrees Centigrade. There is difficulty, Professor Tetmajer 
remarks, in performing this experiment with uniformity. 


Tests of Red Heat.— A ball several centimetres in diameter is 
placed on a triangle, and heated by a gas-flame. The heating is regu- 
lated so that after one-half hour the temperature is about that of 
the band, and after the second half hourreaches 90 degrees Centigrade ; 
then the heating is continued until the bottom of the ball is raised to 
a red heat. 


Chimney Expansion Test.— A test which is sometimes used for 
determining undue expansion is to mix up a small quantity of neat 
cement and press it solidly into a straight lamp chimney. ‘The swell- 
ing of a defective cement will break the glass. This test has no 
special advantage over the normal tests described, and does not show 
so clearly the degree of unsoundness. 





THE ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST. 


syy lt the meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
“| June 22, the President, Mr. Aston Webb, R. A., spoke as 
follows : — 


“ Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentleme n, — As you all know, we 
are met together to-night to present the Royal Gold Medal for the 
promotion of architecture, annually given by his Majesty the King 
to ‘some distinguished architect or man of science or letters who has 
designed or executed a building of high merit, or produced a work 
tending to promote or facilitate the knowledge of architecture or the 
various branches of science connected therewith.’ The mode of 
selection is that a name is brought forward by the Council and sub- 
mitted to the general body of members of this Institute, after which 
it is submitted to the King for his gracious approval. Among those 
to whom the medal has been awarded, and who are now no longer 
among us, are Professor Cockerell, the first recipient in 1848; 
Sir Charles Barry; Owen Jones; Sir Gilbert Scott; Viollet-le-Duc ; 
Sir James Pennethorne; George Edmund Street; John Pearson; 
Baron von Ferstel; F. C. Penrose; H. Schliemann; Charles Gar- 
nier; Baron von Hansen; R. M. Hunt; and Lord Leighton. 

“In selecting a recipient for this honor it has almost become an 
unwritten rule to select in rotation an English architect, a foreign 
architect, and a literary man with architectural instincts. This year 
we have somewhat departed from this rule, and, as you know, our 
Institute has selected, with the full approval of his Majesty the King, 
Mr. Charles Follen McKim, of New York, and Mr. McKim has re- 
turned us the compliment by crossing the Atlantic especially to 
receive the medal in person to-night; and here he is, I am glad to 
say, safe and sound with us this evening, and very heartily we all 
welcome him. I have said that in selecting Mr. McKim we have 
somewhat departed from our rule, for we cannot claim him as an 
English architect, we have not selected him for his literary attain- 
ments, and, least of all, can we consider him as a foreign architect. 
No, we have selected him as a highly-distinguished American archi- 
tect, a very near relation of ours, and a representative man, in order 
that we may show to him personally and to the whole world of 
American artists our high appreciation and admiration of the great 
work that marvellous country is doing on the other side of the world ; 
an appreciation not only of what they are doing, but also of what 
we expect them to do, untrammelled by traditions, full of youth, 
energy, imagination and initiative, and supported by almost bound- 
1 Reported by Dr. Michaelis as Chairman of Committee at the Fifth Interna- 

tional Convention for Unifying Methods for Testing Construction of Materials, 
at Zurich in 1895 = 


* Quoted from Tetmajer by M. H. LeChatelier in his report to the French 
Commission. 


less resources; and we are confident that as time goes on, they will 
not only develop fresh types and plans of buildings, but they will, 
though still mindful of the past, clothe those buildings in a language 
that will be distinctly their own. 

“As I have already said, this selection has met with the full ap- 
proval of his Majesty the King; and I venture to hope that the 
presence here to-night of the Ambassador himself from the Ameri- 
can people to our Court may be taken as setting the American seal 
on this selection of ours also. 

“ And now | must introduce you to Mr. McKim a little more in 
detail, in order that not only those present, but also those who read 
these proceedings, may fully understand our choice. I may say my 
facts may be depended upon, for I have received them from the best 
authority, Mr. McKim himself. He was born in Chester County, 
Pa., six and fifty years ago, and at eighteen entered Harvard 
University with a view to becoming a mining engineer. A year 
later, finding the work uncongenial, he entered the office of Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, architect, of New York, and in the autumn of the 
same year, the At lier Daumet in Paris, where he was prepared for, 
and admitted to, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, remaining till the out- 
break of the war some three years later. During this time Mr. 
McKim also travelled in Europe, and visited England in 1869, 
where, he tells me, through the kindness of Mr. Phené Spiers, 
Mr. Florence and others, he was able to make profitable use of his 
time, as far as cricket matches would permit. He also was made 
an Honorary Member of the Architeetural Association. Returning 
to New York in 1870, Mr. McKim entered the office of the well- 
known architect, H. H. Richardson, and in 1872, at the age of 
twenty-five, commenced practice on his own account, being joined in 
1877 by Mr. Wm. Rutherford Mead, and in 1879 by Mr. Stanford 
White, and since that time they have continued their practice as 
‘McKim, Mead & White.’ In 1887 they were appointed architects 
to the new public library of the city of Boston, now a famous build- 
ing. In 1889 two fellowships in the School of Architecture, Colum- 
bia University, known as the McKim Fellowships, were established. 
In 1891 Mr. McKim was made a member of the Commission of ten 
architects from throughout the United States to design the World’s 
Columbian Exhibition at Chicago; in 1894 the firm were appointed 
architects of the new Capitol building of the State of Rhode Island ; 
in 1897 the American Academy of Architecture in Rome was in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of New York, and Mr. McKim 
was made President. In 1899 he was elected a member of the 
Academy of San Luca, and in the same year was appointed to serve 
as a member of the first Manicipal Art Commission of the city of 
New York. In 1901 Mr. McKim was appointed a member of the 
Park Commission for the improvement of the park-system of 
the District of Columbia, and assisted in drawing up the magnificent 
scheme, photographs of which are exhibited here to-night. Here 
there is to be an avenue 1,600 feet wide and a mile and a half long, 
architecturally treated at various points, with great public buildings 
incorporated in the scheme. ‘The cost is put at some three to four 
millions, some half of which has already been voted. A bill has 
also passed Congress for locating the memorial. 

“Mr. McKim was elected President of the American Institute of 
Architects in 1901, and reélected in 1902, and in the same year ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to restore the White House, and 
also as architect for the new Army War College. 

“Of the buildings erected * some idea may be gained from the 


°The following is a complete list : — 1879-1893 : Casino at Newport, R. I. ; 
House of Louis C. Tiffany, Esq, New York; Houses of Henry \ illard, Esq., 
New York; The Judge Building, New York ; The Imperial Hotel, New York ; 
House of the Hon. John A. Andrew, Boston, Mass.; The Algonquin Club, 
Boston, Mass.; The Public Library, Boston, Mass. ; Country House of Mrs. 
William Edgar, Newport, R. I.; The Freundschaft Club, New York; The 
New York Life Insurance Co.’s Buildings at Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., and 
New York ; Country House of C.J. Osborn, Esq., Mamaroneck, N.Y. ; Country 
House of Colonel Elliott F. Shepard, Scarborough, N. Y.; St. Peter's Church, 
Morristown, N. J. ; House of General Charles A. Whittier, Boston, Mass. ; 
House of F. 1. Amory, Esq., Boston, Mass. ; House of the Hon, Richard Olney, 
Boston, Mass.; Deutscher Verein, New York : First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Baltimore; Md.; Judson Memorial Church, New York ; Country Houses of E. D. 
Morgan, Esq., at Newport, K. I., and Wheatly Hills, L. I. ; House of the Hon. 
J. Hampden Robb; New York ; Power house and Office-building of the Broad- 
way Cable Railway, New York; The Bowery Savings-bank, New York; The 
Century Club, New York; The Power-house of the Niagara Cataract Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; The Germantown Cricket Club, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
The Metropolitan Club, New York ; Country House of H. McK. Twombley, Esq., 
Madison, N. J. ; Offive-building of Messrs, Cornelius & W. K. Vanderbilt, New 
York ; The Washington Memorial Arch, New York; The West Point Battle 
Monument, West Point, N. Y.; The Walker Memorval Library, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Me.; The Public Library, Naugatuck, Conn. mee 
1893-1903: The Agricultural Building aud New York State Building at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, Iil.; Building of the New York 
Herald, N +w York; Museum Building of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Brook yn, N. Y.; The Columbia University, New York ; The Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. ; ‘The University of the City of New York, 
New York; Radcliffe College, Harvard University, Boston, Mase. ; Building of 
the Medical Department of Cornell University, New York ; Building of the Archi- 
tectural Department, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; The Harvard 
Union, Cambridge, Mass. ; Campus Fence and Gates, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; The Harvard Club, New York; The University Club, New 
York ; The Capitol of the State of Khode Island, Providence R. I.; Symphony 
Hall, Boston, Mass.; The Cullom Memorial Building, West Point, N. Y.; The 
Public Library, Orange, N. J.; The First Congregational Chureb, Naugatuck, 
Conn.; The Detroit Savings-bank, Detroit, Mich. ; The Carnegie Branch Li- 
braries, New York ; House of George A. Nickerson, Esq., Boston, Mass. ; Coun- 
try House of Herman Oelrichs, Esq., Newport, R. I. ; House of Thomas Nelson 
Page, Esq., Washington, D. C.; Country House of Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Esq., Hyde Park, N. Y.; Country House of Ogden Mills, Esq., Staateburg, N. Y. ; 
House of Hon. Levi P. Morton, New York ; House of Joseph Pulitzer, Esq., 
New York; Houseof R. W. Patterson, Esq., Washington, D.C. ; Country House 
of Clarence H. Mackay, Eeq., Roslyn, L. I.; Country House of the Hon. 
Willian C. Whitney, Roslyn, L. I. ; Town House of the Hon. William C. Whit- 
ney, New York ; The White House (Executive Mansion), Washington, D.C. — 
Restoration. 
Now in Course of Construction: The Bank of Montreal, Province of Quebec, 
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splendid series of photographs and drawings Mr. McKim has kindly 
shown us here to-night. He seems equally at home with a palace or 
a bungalow, with a university or a railway-station, with laying-out 
a great park scheme or arranging a charming little formal garden. 
In all I think you will find artistic feeling, nobility of plan, breadth 
of treatment, absence of unnecessary or meretricious ornament, and 
a suitability of purpose. The style, based largely on Italian exam- 
ples, shows the influence of French training, and, while founded on 
traditional lines, appears to me to show just that amount of individu- 
ality required, and without which the best work must be dull and 
uninteresting. 

“ Then, again, Mr. McKim has set all us architects an example by 
the opportunities he has given to painters and sculptors to further 
adorn his works. The decoration of the Boston Library by Mr. 
E. A. Abbey, who I am glad to say is here to-night, and by Mr. Sar- 


gent, who would have liked to have been here but is still abroad, is. 


a case in point, and is well illustrated by photographs here to-night. 

“ And now, Mr. McKim, it only remains for me to present you 
with this medal as an English token of our admiration and esteem of 
yourself and your colleagues. May you long live to still further 
adorn your country with your works!” 

The Chairman then shnced the medal round Mr. McKim’s neck, 
amid loud applause. 

Mr. McKu, in response, said : — 


“ Mr. President, Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I am 
no speaker, and if I were it would be quite beyond me to adequately 
express to you my appreciation and deep sense of obligation to his 
Gracious Majesty King Edward and to the members of this Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The broad philanthropy which 
created this medal, not alone for British subjects, but that it might 
help and encourage the successful development of the art of archi- 
tecture in other countries, was characteristic of the Most Gracious 
Queen whose memory we, next to you, hold in veneration. That it 
should have a second time within a single decade come to our shores 
is indeed cause for felicitation, since it attests, in lasting form, the 
progress and achievement your eminent body has been pleased to 
recognize in the work of your younger colleagues in America. 

“The medal which you do me the high honor to bestow on me is 
pure, at least, in virtue of my accidental Presidency of the American 
Institute, but is, I feel, to be regarded in a far larger sense than as 
a personal recognition of the ties which unite the builder's art on 
both sides of the Atlantic. As a spur and incentive, and as a token 
of the friendship and respect that for many years have been growing 
up between our two bodies, I accept with grateful pride this medal, 
tendered, as to my countrymen, by the Royal Institute. I accept it 
for the whole profession in the United States, and I accept it for my 
associates of twenty-five years, to whom I owe everything. As the 
bearer of many messages from across the seas, I cannot let such an 
occasion as this pass by without, at least, briefly adverting to the 
ties which have united us in the past, and which must render the de- 
velopment of our future of something more than passing interest to 
you. I will add also a word concerning recent events on our side of 
the water. 

“ The early buildings of the New England coast, dating back to 
the eighteenth century, and, more rarely, to the seventeenth, from the 
once vice-regal town of Portsmouth, to Charleston, S. C., have hap- 
pily descended to us despite political revolutions. Notwithstanding 
their simpler forms, both of construction and design, made necessary 
by slender means and the circumstances of transplantation, they still 
reflect the mother country in their excellence of construction as well 
as sound and correct taste. Precisely the most interesting, and in 
their sphere the most admirable, architectural monuments of my 
native land, private dwellings and public buildings alike, are those 
that most strongly recall their English prototypes. Our obligations, 
for instance, to Sir Christopher Wren are very imperfectly under- 
stood even at home, yet the cities of the Atlantic seaboard, especially 
in New England, abound in examples showing the influence of his 
school. 

“ The struggle of these landmarks for existence in the advancing 
tide of commercial prosperity before which they are gradually being 
swept away is a melancholy daily spectacle; not alone deplorable in 
the loss of historic monuments, but for the lessons they invariably 
teach of sound proportion, simplicity and good manners. Happily 
some of the best examples remain to us. At the seat of Govern- 
ment, for instance, our Capitol, and the home of the President, the 
White House, are both singularly animated by a pure taste and de- 
voted love of beauty, not to mention the City-hall and the old 
Department buildings of the city of Washington. Of these, for our 
information at home, as well as yours, let us gratefully acknowledge 
that the Capitol, though enlarged and changed since, was originally 
designed by one William Thornton, the White House by a certain 
James Hoban, while the City-hall and old Department buildings 
were the creation of a man of the name of Hadfield — all English- 
men ! 

“T can well remember the thrill of surprise and pleasure which I 


Can. ; TL > New York Terminal Station, Pennsylvania Railroad ; Library Build- 
ing for J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq., New York; The Army War College and 
Engineers’ School, and Washington Barracks, Washington, D. C.; The New 
Bellevue Hospital, New York ; Building for the Gorham Company, Silver- 
smiths, New York; Building for Tiffany & Company, Jewellers, New York ; 
Building for The Knickerbocker Trust Company, New York; Officers’ Mess 
Hall and Quarters, West Point, N. Y. ; The Harmonie Club, New York ; House 
for James Stillman, Esq., New York ; House for L. C. Hanna, Esq., Cleve- 
land, O. ; House for T. B. Wanamaker, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 





experienced on my first visit to England, more than thirty years ago, 
in the discovery of a strange familiarity in the appearance of things, 
and in the sense of not being after all so far from home. Though | 
did not understand it then, the reason, as has been shown, was not 
far to seek. I will venture to refer to one more building, of the era 
which we call “Early” and you ingloriously “ Late,” albeit of the 
period of Adam — the Octagon. 

“Our Institute, which has urged upon governments, national, 
state and municipal, the duty of preserving historic monuments, has 
itself recently secured possession of one of the historic houses of 
America, known from its shape as the ‘Octagon,’ and designed by 
the same William Thornton, architect of the Capitol. Here in the 
early days was dispensed a liberal hospitality by President Madison, 
whose home it was. Under its roof, too, the Treaty of Ghent was 
signed. The house was finished in a manner befitting its importance, 
and to-day is in an excellent state of preservation. Thus the ex- 
pressed desire and often-recurring efforts of our Institute to secure 
for itself a permanent home have been accomplished after nearly half 
a century of existence. May it typify to those who assemble in it, 
as well as to the people of the city of Washington, the spirit of pub- 
lic service. 

“Our Institute has ample reason for felicitation in both the in- 
crease and betterment of our own schools of architecture, in Harvard, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, Cornell and Chicago universities, as well as 
in the admirable and still older foundation of the Institute of Tech- 
nology in Boston. The movement to endow an American Academy 
of Fine-Arts in Rome on the general lines of the French Academy 
in the Villa Medici is not new. ‘Till now dependent for support 
upon the insufficient means at the command of the incorporators 
(members of the Institute), the number of scholars has of necessity 
been small, and the conveniences for: work not such as would be 
afforded by an older, well-equipped and well-endowed institution. 
Nevertheless, in spite of its vicissitudes, such has been the quality 
of the men and work turned out, so strong the conviction of those 
most deeply interested in the need for an institution offering a post- 
graduate course intended only for those who shall be already techni- 
cally well equipped, that a bill for the incorporation of the American 
Academy in Rome by Act of Congress, and asking the protection of 
the United States Government, was introduced in 1901 by the late 
Senator McMillan. The persons named as incorporators, besides 
the leading architects, painters and sculptors, include the great uni- 
versities and technical schools, represented by their Presidents, the 
Secretaries of State and War, the Librarian of Congress, the Gov- 
ernment architect, and a considerable number of names of men 
chosen from the community at large known for their interest in art 
and art education. This bill passed the Senate, and was favorably 
reported to the House; but owing to the legislative conditions pre- 
vailing in the latter body during the closing weeks of the session, it 
failed to become law. I am happy to say that it will be reintroduced 
in the coming Fifty-eighth Congress and is considered to have every 
prospect of success. Indeed, we seem to be living in a new age, not 
only in our private enterprises, but in our relations with the Govern- 
ment. It was no small thing that a committee of the United States 
Senate, under the leadership of the deeply-mourned Senator McMil- 
lan, called into consultation, officially, the Institute and accepted the 
advice of its Committee in the formation of a commission to pre- 
pare plans for the improvement of the park-system of the District 
of Columbia, including the location of public buildings. 

“ Following this lead have come frequent requests from Government 
officials on the various and often perplexing problems of their depart- 
ments, so that, informally and unofficially, there has come to pass a 
seeking for expert advice as gratifying as it has been unusual. The 
forces which have brought about plans for the improvement of the 
National Capital are acting throughout the land. Not only in 
the Atlantic seaboard city of New York and the cities of the Lake 
region like Buffalo, Cleveland and St. Paul, but even from far-away 
Seattle, on the Pacific Coast, comes the news of attempts to treat 
the city as a unit and to develop a municipality as a consistent work 
of art. It is worthy of note also that as the star of progress takes 
its western way, the effort at improvement is made with increasing 
vigor in both enthusiasm and money. As evidence of the times, and 
among the measures voted by the last (Fifty-seventh) Congress for 
new buildings to be erected within the District of Columbia alone, 
I will quote the substance of a single paragraph from the Report of 
the Senate Commission of the District of Columbia, dated March 14, 
1903 :— 


“« The Fifty-seventh Congress, besides the restoration of the White 
House, authorized the construction of the Army War College and the 
Engineer School of Application; a building for the National Mu- 
seum ...}; the Union Railroad Station; an office building for the 
use of the members of the House of Representatives; a Municipal 
Building for the District of Columbia, and a Hall of Records. The 
cost of these buildings completed will approximate not less than fif- 
teen millions of dollars, or over three millions sterling.’ 


“T cannot conclude without an expression of appreciation for one 
whom your eminent body so recently did honor. After nearly half 
a century of successful endeavor, during which Mr. Hunt held aloft 
the banner and fought the battles of the Institute, and in the fulness 
of his powers, at a time when his influence was greatest, he was sud- 
denly taken away.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN said they were honored that evening by the 
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presence of the American Ambassador, Mr. Choate, and they would 
be glad to hear a few words from his Excellency. 


Mr. Caoare said he was present in a three-fold capacity: first, 
and he thought most important, as the personal friend of Mr. 
McKim; second, as a Harvard man, representing a University 
which was so proud of Mr. McKim; and third, as the official rep- 
resentative of his country, upon which, in honoring Mr. McKim, 
the Institute had conferred a lasting and highly appreciated honor. 
He knew how dangerous it was for a layman to appear and speak 
before a company of distinguished professional men, but he believed 
that in either of the three capacities he had mentioned he could say 
a word or two without coming into conflict with that technical criti- 
cism which arose in the minds, if it did not fall from the lips, of 
those who listened to one who was emphatically a layman. It had 
been his good fortune to know Mr. McKim from boyhood — he was 
sorry to say it was from Mr. McKim’s boyhood and not from his 
own—and it was not exaggerating the estimate of his friends to 
say, in view of his whole-souled attention to his art, to the sweetness 
and simplicity of his character, and to his enthusiasm for the pro- 
fession which he so highly honored, that from the beginning of his 
career they thought that Mr. McKim would receive, if not that 
medal, the highest honor which his professional brethren throughout 
the world could confer upon him. As a Harvard man he rejoiced 
to be there that evening. Perhaps they knew —if not, he would teil 
them — that Harvard bore the same relation to American life that 
Oxford did to the life of Great Britain, and Harvard was particu- 
larly proud of this son whom they had selected for that distinction 
that night. She had already conferred upon Mr. McKim one of her 
honorary degrees, and he believed that the day was not far distant 
when she would again select him to confer upon him the highest 
degree known to her. As the representative of his country, he had 
no hesitation in saying that if they put it to the vote of the whole 
American people who among her distinguished sons was most worthy 
of this honor, by a practically unanimous vote they would have se- 
lected Charles Follen McKim. And if they had called for a vote of 
the Congress of the United States as representing the power and 
judgment of the whole community, they, too, would have selected 
him, because, with their approval, he had been selected to take an 
important part in the Commission — a Presidential Commission, cor- 
responding very much to a Royal Commission here —as to the lay- 
ing out, the restoration of the city of Washington — a development 
of the city of Washington upon the lines and according to the plans 
which received the approval of the Father of his Country, George 
Washington, more than 100 years ago: not only their capital city, 
but their Republican palace, the White House —a symbol of the 
homely, the unambitious, which did not venture to compete with any 
of the palaces of the Old World —the home of their President, 
which every ingenuous American boy was taught to look to as his 
possible future residence — not only the White House, but the city 
itself, had been Jaid out upon the more generous plans of the Father 
of his Country instead of upon the mistakes, should he say, which 
subsequent generations had allowed to be developed. It was thought 
a few years ago that it would be wise to select a commission of com- 
petent architects to see whether the original plans of Washington 
could be again brought to life and restored, and put into practical 
operation both as regards the White House and the city itself. It was 
no secret that to the genius of Mr. McKim and his associates on that 
commission was to be ascribed the succe-s which had resulted in the 
complete restoration both of the palace itself and of the city of 
which they were so proud. The President of the United States, 
from his life-long friendship and heartiest sympathy with Mr. 
McKim in all the successes and incidents in his career, would have 
joined in the approval of the selection of Mr. McKim for the honor 
which had been conferred upon him. It was his (the speaker’s) 
good fortune to have known Mr. Richard Hunt, who was honored 
by the Institute some ten years ago in the same way, and he thought 
he could say of both gentlemen that, in the immense development of 
their art which had taken place in the United States during the 
last thirty years, they were entitled to a very great share of 
the credit. After the Civil War, and when it was established once 
and forever that the United States was to be a nation, one and in- 
separable — an indestructible union of indestructible States — there 
grew up, throughout the length and breadth of the land, an ambition 
to improve, to adorn, to glorify its buildings, both public and private ; 
and, as Mr. McKim had said in his address, from Boston, on the 
shores of the Atlantic,.to Seattle, on the shores of the Pacific, this 
purpose grew up of acquiring, of having, of living in buildings re- 
markable alike for their beauty and their utility, and of having pub- 
lie buildings worthy of the municipalities and of the country — of 
their wealth and power — which they represent. This had been the 
universal idea, and the result was that America had been, is now, 
and was likely to be in the future, a perfect paradise for architects. 
There had grown up, not a school only, but many schools of archi- 
tecture connected with the great universities, and they were sending 
forth year after year numbers of young men highly qualified for the 
pursuit of the profession. These young men were following in 
the footsteps of Hunt and McKim, and, if he mistook not, in the 
future there would be added to this fraternity of architects —for he 
believed they were one great fraternity throughout the world —a 
noble contribution from the United States, of whom, like the recipi- 
ent of the medal that night, they would have reason to be proud. 


The Chairman called on Sir L. Alma-Tadema, as one interested 
in American art, to say a few words. 


Sir L. ALmMa-Tapema said he was glad to welcome Mr. McKim, 
because Mr. McKim was more or less one of them. In the Royal 
Academy they had always felt that American artists belonged to us 
and we to them, that artists were one great fraternity. He knew 
there were many beautiful things in America, for a friend of his 
once remarked that if they wanted to write a history of the art of 
the nineteenth century, they could not do it without going to 
America, and he believed the same remarks applied to architecture. 


Me. E. A. Aspsey, R. A., who was also called on by the Chair- 
man to address the meeting, said he was not accustomed to public 
speaking ; he tried to express himself in another way. The Chair- 
man had referred to the great scheme of the American School in 
Rome, which was a beginning of asort of Renaissance of the wedding, 
he might say, of the three arts of painting, sculpture and architect- 
ure, which had been separated too long. This School in Rome, 
which owed so much to Mr. McKim’s energy and devotion, was 
one which he hoped one of these days English students would go to 
as to a sort of Mecca —a sort of University of the Fine-Arts, which 
by that time would be much more brought together. He was glad to 
be present that evening to testify to Mr. McKim’s devotion to his 
art. 


Tae CaarrMAN said there was a request which they would like 
to make to Mr. McKim. When Mr. McKim went back to America 
they would not have the advantage of hearing him as they would 
like; but the Institute had a list of honorary corresponding members, 
and they would all like Mr. McKim to consent to become one of 
their honorary corresponding members, so that, in that way, they 
might have the advantage of hearing from him from time to time 
what was being done on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Mr. McKim: “I shall be extremely glad to be associated with you 
in that way.” 


The meeting then concluded. 





THE CITY OF SALONA. 


J HE buried city of Salona, where Diocletian was born, is four 
| miles from Spalato, where in A. D. 313 he died. It was estab- 

lished as a Roman colony in the first century before the Chris- 
tion era, and must have been a very large city, for traces of the 
walls are distinguishable for miles (writes a correspondent of 
the Times of India). Its greatest diameter is along the line of the 
Castelli Bay, but it stretches up the gentle acclivities at the foot of 
the first range of the Dinarics that separate Dalmatia from Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Before the recession of the sea it had a good 
port and a fine situation, for it borders the southern end of one of 
the most beautiful tracts in Dalmatia, the Riviera delle Sette Cas- 
tella. Its opulence must have been a source of envy to the incessant 
procession of marauders who fell upon this coast. It was raided by 
Odoacer in the fifth and by Totila in the sixth century, and was 
finally destroyed by Goths and Croats in 639. From the date of its 
abandonment it has been left at the mercy of rain and winds and 
desolating dust. It has to be dug up out of its grave where it has 
been partly protected but entirely forgotten under 8 to 10 feet of 
mould. ‘These excavations began in 1847, and they have continued 
since with the slowness and interruptions so characteristic of dear, 
drowsy Austria. It is hard to understand why so much money and 
international codperation are devoted to Babylonia when archzo- 
logical treasures of deep and pathetic interest to the Christian world 
can be laid bare close at hand at very little cost. For the soil over 
Salona can be conquered with the spade. If it had nothing but its 
Christian antiquities to show, its tombs of the saints whose names 
are treasured in the martyrology of the Diocletian persecution, no 
Christian traveller could possibly pass it by. To move among these 
tombs, to touch the dust and reverently tread the mosaics of 
these old basilicas just unearthed from the fields that, half desolated, 
have protected them, is like one’s first visit to the Catacombs. That 
man, if he be a Christian, is not to be envied who has not felt the 
tide of emotion surge within him at such a moment. Salona gave to 
the Church one of the greatest persecutors; but Diocletian disap- 
peared, leaving the victory to the martyrs whose blood and dust 
make these sanctuaries holy. The episcopal basilica, on a lower 
terrace than the basilica of the cemetery, is almost entirely un- 
covered. Many of the little cubes in the mosaic of the apse have 
parted from the mortar, and something should be done at once to 
fix and protect them from our insuppressible and contemporary 
Goth. The pediments of the sixteen columns of the nave are in 
their place, but the shafts are in fragments. The design is perfect. 
It is curious to note the portion of the edifice annexed to the church, 
but outside it, which was set apart for catechumens and for Chris- 
tians undergoing the canonical penances. The church covers the 
site of a former Roman villa, for under a portion of the foundations 
is visible a handsome mosaic floor delineating one of the muses. 
The name of the muse — Terpsichore, if I remember rightly — is 
embedded in the plan of the picture. But the basilica of the ceme- 
tery of Monastirine on the upper ground is one to which visitors 
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mostly flock. Underneath and buried in its walls and all round the 
plateau are the graves and sarcophagi of the Christian dead. These 
sarcophagi have the massiveness of monoliths. The tops, sloped 
like a double roof, have the corners finished in curved pyramidal 
segments. Great force must have been employed to scatter such 
dead weights of limestone in reckless disorder over the ground. The 
entire floor of the basilica is covered with sarcophagi, all desecrated, 
and underneath the church are family vaults into which you can 
look. The monogram of Christ is everywhere. The evidence goes 
to show that the Catholics of the time had men of wealth among 
them. 

















| HE sculptures of the Parthenon form probably the most con- 
spicuous example in the world’s history of a vast scheme of 
plastic decoration consistently devised as a whole and executed 

in a manner which has never been in any respect equalled. ‘The 
study of these sculptures shows how thoroughly the Greek art at its 
height was imbued with the spirit of unity and how extraordinarily 
the artists of that time were able to unite the highest perfection of 
sculptured art with the utmost harmony in general conception, cor- 
relation and subordination to the building as a whole. It is in these 
respects that Greek sculpture shines preéminently and it is this unity 
in diversity, subordination in individuality, that are made particu- 
larly manifest in the work! on the subject which Dutton has just pub- 
lished. The author, by his long studly and familiarity with the an- 
tiquities in the British Museum, is qualified to speak as an expert in 
matters of observation and detail, and these are points with which 
the book is specially occupied. The wealth of sculpture about this 
building is something marvelous. ‘The frieze around the cella is 
522 feet in length, sculptured all along with figures nearly half life- 
size, in many parts densely crowded till the marble could carry no 
more, the whole in very low relief and executed with marvelous 
detail. There are ninety-two metopes, each consisting of a group of 
two figures two-thirds life-size, in the highest possible relief and full 
of the most beautiful workmanship. Each of the two pediments is 
filled with an immense group of statues, the smallest equal to life-size 
and the central figures colossal, and the crowning work of all was 
the statue of Athena in gold and ivory, compared with which the ex- 
ternal sculptures of the Parthenon, extraordinary as they were in 
extent, in grandeur and in beauty, were of secondary importance. 
This statue appears to have been built up with a framework and 
baci.ing of wood, but entirely covered with beaten gold for the gar- 
ments and ivory for the exposed flesh. It stood 40 feet high and the 
grandeur of a temple properly fitted to receive so magnificent a 
statue can hardly in these days be fully appreciated. It is extremely 
probable that color was lavishly used to help out the architectural 
forms and to adorn the interior of the temple. It will be remem- 
bered that the art building erected in Nashville at the time of the 
Tennessee Exposition was as nearly as possible a replica of the Par- 
thenon and the enthusiasm which this copy aroused in all classes and 
conditions of visitors can give us some idea of how passionately the 
magnificent original must have impressed itself upon the hearts and 
the minds of the singularly artistic Athenians of the time of Phidias. 
Professor Murray’s book is the work of a careful, painstaking 
archwologist, with a love for art. His enthusiasm for his subject 
leads him to see some things and to draw some conclusions with 
which we cannot always agree. As, for instance, he seems possessed 
with the belief, as he puts it, that the sculptor of the Parthenon was 
the first to lay down the rule that reliefs in a diffused light must be 
kept low, in exposed lights as high as possible. However this may 
be as a practical rule, it is not the reason for the difference in relief 
which we find in the Parthenon between the different groups of 
statuary. It seems fairer to assume that the subtile minds of the 
Greek artists felt that the pediments required a bold treatment of 
heroic proportions in full relief because they represented the most 
emphatic decorations of the building. Likewise a delicate flat treat- 
ment of the metopes would be lost by comparison with the bold cut- 
ting of the triglyphs and the heavy emphasis of the horizontal line. 
On the other hand, the low relief of the frieze was not due to its 
being in the shadow, but rather because the frieze was treated in a 
thoroughly decorative sense and excessive relief was avoided with 
much the same feeling that in our decorative paintings of to-day we 
strive to avoid sharp contrasts of planes. ‘This sufficiently accounts 
for the variation in the treatment of the sculptures without the 
slightest reference to light. The metopes and the pediments were 
meant to strike one at a glance, to throw their whole force and im- 
pulse toward the beholder, while the beautiful frieze was for after 
and more quiet study, and well does it repay study. Ruskin has 
most beautifully shown us how cleverly the planes of the sculpture 
were crowded together. Professor Murray brings out one detail 
which has been noted before but which is so cleverly treated that we 
do not appreciate how far it was conventionalized, namely, the horses’ 
tails and manes. We are accustomed to think that a long, flowing 
tail is a beauty in a horse. On the whole Parthenon frieze there are 


1 The Sculptures of the Parthenon.” By A. S. Murray, LL.D., F. S. A., 
Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1903. Price $7. 





but two or three instances of this, and for most of the horses it is 
both curious and instructive to observe with whai care the sculptor 
has studied to hide their tails, and the artistic instinct was perfectly 
right, as may be gathered from the fact that no one notices the con- 
cealment. 

The book is thoroughly commendable in its make-up and in the 
treatment of the subject matter. The illustrations are masterly half- 
tones from photographs or photogravures, including also, moreover, the 
numerous drawings by Carrey which were made in 1674 before the 
explosion which so cruelly mutilated the building. In reading 
the book one could at times wish that it were less detailed and tech- 
nical and that the writer did not undertake to attribute quite so 
much to the sculptor and the sculptures in the way of motives and 
intent which hardly seem warranted by the remains. But we can- 


_ not perhaps expect the higher criticism to be applied rigidly to art 


and for what the work aims to do it has certainly accomplished it in 
a most admirable manner. 


R. MIDDLETON'S little book 2 is rewritten and enlarged from 

a smaller one, now out of print ; and, although concise in treat- 

ment, it gives all the essential elements of architectural per- 
spective. It may be observed that architectural perspective in 
England is a different thing from what it is here. Mr. Middleton’s 
system is that of picture-plane, point of sight, and actual plan, tacked 
to the upper part of the board; a system which has been obsolete 
among architectural draughtsmen in this country for many years. 
He understands, it is true, the method, universally used here, of the 
perspective plan and measuring-points, and gives a clear and intelli- 
gent description of it, observing that it is generally in use, even in 
England, “ by all save architectural draughtsmen.” 

Apart from the difference in the methods of setting out, the two 
perspective processes are essentially the same, and some practical 
suggestions are made which are worth remembering. Where the 
picture-plane and the separate plan are used, Mr. Middleton says 
that the angle included between two lines drawn from the point of 
sight to the extreme angles of the plan should not exceed sixty 
degrees, as otherwise there will be unpleasant distortion ; and, for a 
similar reason, the angle made with the horizon by a line drawn 
from the point of sight, set off laterally, to any part of the building, 
as shown in the perspective drawing, should not exceed forty-five 
degrees. Both these are excellent suggestions; and some more, of 
great value, are to be found in the chapters on Shadows and Reflec- 
tions, as well as in those on Isometric Drawing and Finished Per- 
spective Drawing. This last is illustrated by reproductions of 
drawings by half a dozen of the most accomplished perspective 
draughtsman in England, giving a variety of beautiful work, on 
which judicious comments are made. We are so accustomed to 
seeing rather inferior perspective drawing in the English profes- 
sional journals that we sometimes forget the surpassing merit of the 
very best English work. Proud as we are, and with reason, of 
the skill of many of our perspective draughtsmen, few of them have 
quite the artistic sense of the very best Englishmen, even where 
pen-and-ink drawing is concerned ; while in water-color work, or in 
the beautiful Payne’s gray and sepia, the Americans are still far 
behind their Transatlantic rivals. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 
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2““The Principles of Architectural Perspective’’; prepared chiefly for the 
Use of Students; with Chapters on Isometric Drawing and the Preparation of 
Finished Perspectives. By G. A. T. Middleton, A. R.I. B. A. Lilustrated. 
Londen: B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn. 1903. Price 2s. 6d. 
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Waste py American CoLiectors. — Herr Bode, a well-known Ger- 
man art writer, contributes to Kunst und Kunstler of Berlin a long 
article deploring the alleged waste of American money upon more or 
less doubtful works of art sold as of value and antiquity. He greatly 
praises the collections made in this country by Mrs. Gardner and Messrs. 
Shaw, Marquand, Havemeyer and Ryerson, but declares that other col- 
lectors have not been so fortunate or so wise. The Raphael portrait 
of Ripalda, he says, was refused by every famous museum in Europe 
at half the price paid by Mr. Morgan. Its authenticity is unques- 
tioned, but it is called a poor and uninteresting work. Upon the other 
hand the collections of small objects and bric-&a-brac bought by Mr. 
Morgan from Mannheim of Paris and Gutmann of Berlin are praised 
as containing pieces of priceless value in German silver, bronze, enamel, 
etc. Senator Clark, according to Herr Bode, paid five times the value 
of the Preyer collection of paintings he bought in Vienna last year. 
The Roman collection of alleged masterpieces by Raphael, Titian, 
Rubens, Correggio, Rembrandt, Perugino, Botticelli and other masters, 
sold to Mr. Walters of Baltimore for a sum said to be nearly a million 
dollars, is characterized as beneath criticism. The fact that the Italian 
Government, which collects a tax of one-fifth upon the value of all 
antique works of art sold for export, asked for only $8,000 upon this 
Mazzarenti collection is considered as conclusive by Herr Bode, who 
ends his article by saying that while all the pictures and works of an- 
tique art bought by Americans in Europe during the last ten years do 
not equal in value one such collection as that left recently to Paris by 
the late M. Dutuit, the effect upon artists has been unfortunate; for 
when the good work of living men is ignored the result is discourage- 
ment or a temptation to manufacture “ antiquities,’ to which many 
competent painters have succumbed. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





Prenistoric Art tn DorpoGng, France.— Another grotto in the 
limestone hills near Eyzies, in Dordogne, France, has been explored 
for prehistoric pictures with considerable success. Messrs. Capitan, 
3reuil and Peyronny have examined the Bernifal cave and found it 
the fourth cave of that neighborhood which shows mural decorations. 
There are three connected chambers about 250 feet long, and in the 
second, under a thick coating of stalagmites, occur twelve groups of 
figures amounting in all to thirty-six carvings. There are heads 
of reindeer and wild goat, an antelope with a head resembling the 
saiga now living in Northern Siberia, a bison or auerochs, very true to 
the life; a little horse like the wild horse found in Mongolia by Pre- 
jevalski, and several mammoths with long, curving tusks, high fore- 
heads, and a covering of tufted heavy hair, like the specimen recently 
obtained entire from the frozen tundras of Northern Siberia. A puzzle 
is the frequent recurrence of triangles, even on the flanks of the 
animals represented. They are supposed to represent huts or tents, 
and perhaps signify that the beasts have been marked as the property 
of the tribe or totem-kin to which the cave belonged. A reason for 
this very serious artistic effort on the part of prehistoric men in South- 
ern France, an effort which men in such a stage would not make from 
esthetic instinct or for their pleasure in art, has been given as follows, 
by Hamy: Carving these wild beasts on the rock, they imagined that 
they were bound to them by magic, so that when they sallied forth to 
hunt, the game would be unable to escape. This is supposed to account 
for the drawings with which the African bushmen and the Australian 
black fellows decorate certain caves. One of the huts more elaborately 
carved seems to consist of skins and turf heaped on a framework of 
wood — in all probability one of those half subterranean dwellings that 
are known in Western Asia and also on ihe northwest coast of 
America. — NV. Y. Times. 





GuATEMALA CATHEDRAL.—The old churches in Central America 
are, or are intended to be, in the Italian style. Guatemala Cathedral 
is the only correct and fine church in the country. It was built by an 
Italian architect in the last century, after the destruction of the cathe- 
dral of Old Guatemala by an earthquake. In general correctness of 
style it is perhaps equal to St. Paul’s Cathedral, London; and the 
churches generally are nearly as good as provincial churches in Italy. 
This cathedral is perhaps about 300 feet long. There is a lady chapel 
east of the high altar with an apsidal end. The nave, which is about 
35 feet wide and 40 to 45 feet high, has double aisles, each 15 to 20 feet 
wide, north and south clerestory and transepts, or quasi-transepts with 
chapels. The walls are of great thickness and the windows rather 
small for the size of the building, which has a gloomy appearance. 
The window frames are of wood, and do not open sufficiently to venti- 
late the buildings properly. The orientation of the churches generally 
is correct or nearly so; and the principal entrance almost always in 
the west front or portico. Guatemala Cathedral has a dome over the 
choir. The other churches generally have a kind of dome or dome- 
covered tower. It has a good peal of deep-toned bells ; and the organs, 
clocks and bells generally are good, and of Spanish manufacture. 
The roofs, both of the naves and aisles, are plain semicircular stone 
vaults, covered externally with stucco or cement; there is no timber, 
lead or slate used. — Zhe Architect. 


. 


Pietro Torriciano, Scutpror. — A bronze bust in relief by Pietro 
Torrigiano, the sculptor who boasted to Benvenuto Cellini that he 
had broken Michael Angelo’s nose for teasing him when they were 
boys together in the Medici Gardens at Florence, has been placed in 
Henry VII’s Chapel, Abbey of Westminster. Torrigiano went to 
France and England; but he is better known by the slashing method 
he adopted to remodel Michael Angelo’s nose than by the bronze tomb 
of Henry VII. The relief is a portrait of Thomas Lovell, K. G., Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Speaker of the House of Commons, and High 
Steward of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. He was execu- 
tor of the estates of Henry VII and Lady Mary Tudor, his mother. 
He died in 1524. Torrigiano is spoken of in the State papers of Henry 
VIII as ‘‘ Peter Torrisany of the City of Florence.’ Beside the bronze 
tomb of Henry VII, which was finished about 1519, ten years after 
the King’s death, Torrigiano made the monument to Dr. John Young 
in the Rolls Court, Chancery Lane, and a portrait round in plaster of 
Henry VIII at Hampton Court. Lovell is shown as a man with pro- 
nouncedly firm features, massive chin, and stern mouth. The insignia 
of the Garter has been used as a decorative adjunct to the quaint head- 
gear of the period. A modern frame ornamented with Tudor roses in- 
closes the relief. It was made for the archway above the entrance to 
a manor-house built by Thomas Lovell in the County of Norfolk. — 
N. Y. Times. 





INTERNATIONAL Exuipition Reports. —The reports of the juries 
for the Great Exhibition of 1851 in Hyde Park formed a single volume. 
Although containing some valuable information, it was not appreciated, 
and copies may now be obtained for a shilling or less. Afterwards an 
illustrated catalogue came out in four volumes. For all the interna- 
tional exhibitions held since 1851 reports were prepared, and their volu- 
minousness has increased as time advanced. The reports on the Paris 
Exhibition by French experts will comprise fifty-two octavo volumes 
of about 600 pages each. Six of them are the work of M. Picard, the 
Commissary general. It was arranged that the volume on “ Painting” 
was to be produced by M. Larroumet, the Secretary of the Academy 
of Fine-Arts. Owing to illness he was compelled to decline the task. 
Eventually it was undertaken by M. Dubufe, the painter, and it was 
completed a few days ago. The series is ended, and can be printed. — 
The Architect. 





Tue Iron Pivtar oF Detui.— The famous iron pillar of Delhi, 
India, is a solid shaft of wrought-iron, 16 inches in diameter, and of 
a length that is variously reported. The total height above ground is 
22 feet, including a capital of 34 feet. Major G. A. Cunningham, R. E., 
C. $8. L, Director-general of the Archzxological Survey of India, re- 
ported in 1863 that the total length of the pillar is upward of 48 feet, 
and possibly 60 feet. The lower diameter is 16.4 inches and the upper 
diameter 13.5 inches. The pillar contains about 80 cubic feet of metal 
and weighs about seventeen tons. The metal was for a long time 
reputed to be bronze, owing probably to a curious yellowish shade on 
the upper part. A sample from near the base was analyzed by Dr. 
Murray Thompson, and found to be pure malleable iron of 7.66 specific 
gravity. The metal is, of course, charcoal iron, made directly from 
the ore in small billets; but how it was welded up no one can tell, as 
no record exists of any early method of dealing with great masses of 
wrought-iron. An inscription, roughly cut or punched upon the column, 
states that Rajah Dhara subdued a people in the Surdhu, named 
Vahlikos, and obtained with his own arm an undivided sovereignty on 
the earth for a long period. The date of the inscription has been re- 
ferred to the third or fourth century after Christ, but on this authori- 
ties are at variance, as the style of writing is supposed by some to belong 
to a later period. According to tradition, the iron pillar was erected by 
Bilan Deo, the founder of the Tomara dynasty, who was assured by a 
learned Brahmin that, as a part of the pillar had been driven so deep 
into the ground that it rested on the head of Vasuki, King of Serpents, 
who supports the earth, it was now immovable, and that dominion 
would remain in his family as long as the pillar stood. The rajah, 
doubting the truth of the Brahmin’s statement, ordered the pillar to be 
dug up, when the foot was found to be wet with the blood of the ser- 
pent king. The pillar was again raised, but, owing to the rajah’s 
incredulity, no means could be found to fix it firmly, and it remained 
loose (dhila) in the ground, and this is said to have been the origin of 
the name of the ancient city of Delhi. — Cassier’s Magazine. 





A Boat OF RE-ENFORCED Concrete Ha.tF a CentTuRY OLD. — The 
idea of increasing the resistance of masonry by iron cramps is very old. 
With the development of the cement industry, and its sister industry 
of artificial stone-making, at the beginning of the last century, in Eng- 
land and France, the necessity of reénforcing concrete forms by iron 
wires became apparent. The knowledge of utilizing iron wire for 
this purpose can be considered as having been quite general in 1850. 
The Patent Letters of J. L. Lambot, of Carces, France, issued in 1855, 
contain the idea of replacing timber in shipbuilding by reénforced con- 
crete plates made of mortar laid on a core of iron netting. A boat was 
built of this material by Malot and exhibited at the World’s Exhibition 
of 1855. It is still in active service on an estate in France. It is this 
boat and not the legendary flower-pots ascribed to Monier which rep- 
resents the first application of reénforced concrete known up to the 
present time in which the methods and advantages of this type of con- 
struction were made public. It is of great interest, as it furnishes a 
rare proof of the durability of concrete almost half a century old. The 
subject of building ships of this material was at that time quite seriously 
considered, and it is not surprising that the Marine Department of 
Toulon, in a report dated November 5, 1855, expressed itself against 
the idea. Recent experiences, however, with many applications which 
were condemned in their time, but which finally triumphed, as, for in- 
stance, railroad ties of reénforced concrete, may serve as warnings against 
the final disposal of the subject. — Stone T'rades Journal. 
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WVATTIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - _ Boston, 





| ee VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CoO. 


st West 24TH St.. NEW YORK 








AROHITEOTURAL INSTRUO-— 
TION. 








BOSTON, MASS. 





[ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston. Mass 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
HY RVARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOI 
offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. Students admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. New and ¢nlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretdry. 


J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 








L OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Oo STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 

President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a Senger course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK. ‘ z 
7 WE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 
has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 
open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob- 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, ete. 
For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 8 East 83d St., New York City. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
[ TJ NIVERSITY OF PENNS YL- 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Four-YEAR COURSE 
GRADUATE YEAR 





(Degree B. S. in Arch.). 
(Degree MW. S. in Arch.). 
Two-YEAR SPECIAL COURSE (Certificate). 

College Graduates are granted advanced 
standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 
to the Special Course. 

The University offers also four-year courses 
in CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, leading to the De- 
grees of B. S. in their respective subjects. 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Yf/ASHING TON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 
ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture. 
College Graduates ad mitted to advanced standing 
or as special «dents. 
FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor. 








to the Iron Worker 


If you want the structural steel work properly protected 
from rust, specify 


Durable Metal Coating 


See that it is put on 
For booklet write 


and satisfaction is assured 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Market St., Chicago 


45 Broadway, New York 





FrLynT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate. 
tial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
sonnected with the work. To such parties we wil] 
‘urnish satisfastory references from those for whom 
ve have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Omamental Iron and Bronze. 








rT Tae AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 


THE Five ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
RY 
WILLIAM R. WaRE 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $3.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


BOOKS : 
“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Plates, f lio. 


Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 





Bo04S : 
‘Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 
81 Plates, folio and text. Price, $10.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 





f OOKS: 
““Door and Window Grilles.” 


104 Plates : 10’ x 1414/". 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, $6.50, 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers, 





ROSERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET 


Established 1830. New Yorse 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze and Steel 











ALL FINISHES 
Our new Catalog can be had for the asking 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. C 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK 








CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


W ITER 





DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


TL AST EA cimor conzvearp 


Flain, Japanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hetels, 
write te the sele makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Ax PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








MINERAL WOOL em 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Semples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 





NEW YORK. 
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MANUPACTURERS. 


THE A. B. SMITH CO, cats us 


New York. 


Steam and Water 





Heating Apparatus, 





: fae =Estas.isuep 1853. 
EER RRA 





Send for Catalogue. 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA. 





@ A man’s pride in his work is 


usually measured b 


y his success in it. 


Tin roofers who have the largest and 


most profitable business are those who 


use the greatest quantity of “ Taylor 


Old Style” roofing 


N. & G. T 


tin. 


AYLOR Co. 


Established 1810 


PHILAD 


“ When you're talkin 


all the difference which 





tin.”— Rufus, the Roofer, 


ELPHIA 


’ about the long-jevity of tin, it makes 
end of its existence you're judgin’ the 


in July Arrow 





“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
oer to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


3: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 





~~; 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the Iast six 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 
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80-Paged Illustrated EGeaaleges th 

’ of over 250 Designs of 4 
Superior Tae 
= WEATHER VANES, ah 
t TOWER ORNAMENTS, A | 
CHURCH CROSSES, ee 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. Bh 
PITTSBURCH NEW YORK BOSTON Mailed to any address for 2-cent ie 
stamp —- half the postage. j 

PHILADELPHIA CHICACO T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 4 
18 FLETCHER StT., New YORK. j i 
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We have a few incomplete sets of the ; 

Imperial Edition of the American Architect 


for the years 1893, 1894 and 1895 which we will sell at a bargain. 
These are not second-hand copies, but fresh and perfect copies from our own stock-room. 
Each copy contains, besides the black-and-white illustrations, a single gelatine print. 
Each copy was published at twenty-five cents, but we will sell each lot as it stands for $5.00. 
Supplying each customer with the fullest of these incomplete lots in stock at the time of receiving his 






























































order. 
The shortage runs from one to six or eight issues: for instance 
One lot A. 1894. Short one print. E. & O. E. 
Four lots B. a — ers “ 
O ] t C ““ “ ua sca 7 ‘sé 
ne 10 ‘ two 18sues, 
Four lots D. - + @e 3 " 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 
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Spee EEE Stamped Steel _ || FOR SuaggTIMATING AND SUB. 








Adopted by the Master Builders’ Association of the City of 


G AF ; Sidewall | Boston, Aug. 2, 1894. 


= ARTICLE I. 
———— | efc., has held its place in the Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 


front for years. It has no equal i oiteadons Fiscne on este ‘ seiaiiiieas 
. ~ pal contractor is under obligation to 
in construction or design. treat upon an equal basis all estimates which he 
Catalogue and prices furnished “receives ” prior to putting in hisown bid. Es- 




















<< ——————— upon request. timates must be considered as “ received” when 
“P \274\ enna mera eS they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
ZB . \ Besse 3) | ‘| Pee I. The Kin & Ga Q Co sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
\ ae pn 1 near g [ ' accepted by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
\ = - itto be uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 








. Manufacturers A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
(New Plant) 236 Mt. Vernon Ave. use . ua whice Be hes mot saltetted, accepted, or 
received, but e does not wish to use the esti- 
: Columbus, Ohio mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
: Eastern Warehouse and Office fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
No. 125 Broad St., Boston sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
: | | of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 








* * * + * * * * * * 


« A principal contractor, when making up his 

CoO RREC I M E estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
I I contractors if he is at the same time making him- 

self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 





: . principal contractor to figure all portions of 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. ‘ work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
Self-Winding Tower Clocks. No heavy weights. No] known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 


stopping by storms. for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public a Sparing these poriens inte- 
Buildings, Etc. ARTICLE II. 


20,000 in Use Write for Catalog Award of Sub-Contracts. 
The principal contractor having been awarded 


’ * Py 
Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston} sxczscsicontissishoula ipmeaiacely award the 
ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub-Bidder 


NARRAGANSETT A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
MACHINE CO. contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 


BOX 24. PROV.,R liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from Sax! to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

o * * * » * * * * * oe 


ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 

Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
ww eye as is prescribed in the contract made 

y the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

* s * * * > * * - * * 

























[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the ‘‘ Topical 
Architecture’’ Library) 


























“Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 10in. x 14}in. 


Uniform with the first volume [‘“‘/talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 
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ARTICLE VII. 


Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 


Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 

rincipal contractor for damages in amount not 
ess than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

- * ” . * a * * * * > 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 


When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in “ome architects’ offices, 
of making change. ir plans or specifications, or 
in both, during he progress of estimating. Cor- 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained throu is refusal by contractors to esti- 
mate under such conditions. 


A true copy. 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 
Secretary, M. B. A. 
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THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 








large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 






wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 










ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 





of lower stories. 








The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 
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artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 






volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 























PRICE: Bound in Cloth 7 " i . . $7.50 
In Portfolio ‘ i ‘ ‘. ‘ . 6.50 
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U. S. Eagle NM, and MF 
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a ' Easy Working 


Ternes 


U.S. Eagle N M, and M F, are 
the perfect ternes for easy and sat- 
isfactory work. Bearing a very 
heavy coating of pure tin and new 
lead—hand dipped—they are very 
pliable and flexible; and for the 
Same reason are impervious to 
water and weather. For more than 
sixty years M F was the world’s 
standard for roofing, but U.S. Eagle 
(New Method) is an improvement 
on this excellent product that 
makes it near copper in its rust re- 
sisting properties. The 


ternes being so much superior to any other brand ever produced, we would like to place a sample 
in the hands of every architect, contractor, builder and roofer who is not acquainted with this 


great advance in roofing. Free, prepaid, on request. 


wholesale metal houses. 


“A Fifty-Year Roof’’—a manual of terne manufacture and roof making 


Our products are for sale by all first-class 


an art booklet—free, if you will write to 


Ww. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 
American Tin Plate Company, Battery Park Building, New York 





> THE CRAIC 
: ‘|, Cleanout and Dead- 
<__ End Stopper 


An Improvement in 


*)\. DRAINAGE CLEANOUTS 


For Sale by all Jobbers 


——— = SS" 
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vs BRASS RING 
«LEAD SEAT 











I HGWw 
Menutactured by 


DAVID CRAIG, 7588040 STREET 





Bé JOKS: 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


(On Exhibition in their 





at 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 
clients. 








LETTERS €§ LETTERING 


A TREATISE WITH TWO HUNDRED EXAMPLES 


By FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN 


JUST PUBLISHED 











«PETTERS & s a refe 
ence book of alphabets and examples of 


lettering compiled for the use of architects, 
draftsmen, and all who have to draw the letter 
forms. It is the most complete and practically 
useful treatise on the subjecting existing. Some 
special points of superiority are : 


LETTERING” is a refer- 


(1) The great number and range 


of example 


shown, and the especial space given to the Classic 
and Renaissance “ Roman” letters, and to the 
work of the most eminent modern designers, 
American, French, English and German. 
(2) The arrangement of the material for most 
convenient working use. (3) Measured diagrams 
for drawing the more important basic forms. 








PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 








BATES & GUILD COMPANY, 42 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON 
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‘The Georgian Period” 


Tus publication, which now consists of eleven Parts, contains over 
two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and four hundred and four full-page plates, of which over one-third are 





gelatine or half-tone prints. 
great usefulness. 


It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 


The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. 

Old State House, Boston, Mass. . . 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. a Paha? hak Wendel 
and others. 


CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 


Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. h< 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. 

Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. 

Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 

First Church, Hingham, Mass. . 

St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . . 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and others. 


IMPORTANT HOUSES 


Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. 

Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. ; 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D, C, 
Mappa House, bamenansss N. Y. 
Woodlawn, Va. ; 
Mount Vernon, Va. 3 : 
and others. 


Date 


“4 
4 
6 
+“ 


“ 


Date 


“ 
44 
4“ 
4“ 
4“ 
44 
4“ 


4“ 


Date 


4“ 


46 


“ 
6 


4“ 


1803-12 


1748 
4755 
4770 
1729 
174} 


1749 
1729 
1767 
1727 
1764 
1729 
168} 
1803 
1812 
1758 
1700 


1636 
1737 
1745 
179- 
1809 
1799 
1743 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 


views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways 
Staircases ‘ 
Mantelpieces 

Pulpits 

Fanlights . 


67 Subjects 


23 
89 
9 


60 


“6 


4“ 


4“ 





In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
Ironwork, Gateposts, 


tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, 
Windows, 


elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 


Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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TRADE MARK, 
Watano L, Caner) nygrq, GPO; 7 Mansor. Gen Sort. THE QKONITE CO., Lt., 


H. Durant CHEEVER, 








OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


253 Broapway, NEw YORK. 











COLORS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


( ILLUSTRATED ) 
PROTECTIVE PAINT FOR CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF SEFEL AND IRON work. | 
PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION BY THE 


_doseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey Ci, USA. | 












-» WATER... 











PUMPING ENGINES. 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger,as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty,asin _ 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. 


40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


is the best finish for 


FLOORS ais MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture UTCHER POLISH CO. 
Circulars Sent on Application 


3 For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Our No. : 3 Reviver is a Superior Finish for Kitchen and Piazza Floors 


“MINOR. FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,”’ 


40 GELATINE PRINTS ~- - $5.00 PER COPY. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 























Horticultural Desibbers | and Builders 


PERFECT SASH-OPERATING APPARATUS 


FOR FACTORIES, MILLS, CREENHOUSES, ETC. 
HOT WATER BOILERS FOR GREENHOUSES @ DWELLINGS 


a > 233 Mercer St. Send Four Cents 
e New York for Catalogue 













paises EUCLA wit 
mixep RED PAINT 
Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 


absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 


MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 














QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER, 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


KIMBALL BROS. .. 1014 9th &t. 
ouncil Bluffs, lowa. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR €O0., 141 Vineent 








St. . Cley eland, 0 
New York Office, 120'C edar St. 
SODERLUND 


_ RON. SCALDING 


Designed Especially for 
Gymnasiums, Colleges, 
Hospitals, Asylums 


UNION BRASS WORKS CO. 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 








Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York. 


Makers of The Yale Locks, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work. 


Artist and Artisan is the title of an 
artistic brochure dealing with the origin 
of Ornamental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses, It will be sent to 
Architects on request. 

9362.19 





MASON SAFETY TREAD 


The Standard in America, 
England, France and Cermany 
American Mason Safety Tread Co,, Boston 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEw YORK CITY. 





Metal Skylights 


that positively will not leak, drip, sweat or 
burn; self-ventilating. All about them in 
our Illustrated Catalogue—free for the 
asking. Shall we mail it to you? 


E. VAN NOORDEN CO. 


944 Massachusetts Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 








SAMSON SPOT CORD 


is our Extra Quality SASH CORD 


The colored spot is our trademark 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 










WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 





CRANE VALVES 





ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 


[Incorporated] 
141 Broadway, New York 





CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
EDWARD YEOMANS SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 303 MAGAZINE ST. 








Just Try the Introstile. 


| It never gets out of order. Keeps out draughts, rain, 
snow and dust. A great fuel economizer. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 











STEEL FILES FOR ARCHITECTURAL PLATES 


Incombustible, convenient, durable and finished. 
Send for Booklet 542, illustrating new styles. 


ArT METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 
154 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 








ASPHALT ,noors,’ 


SIDEWALKS iN CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid“with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estima‘es and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BRoaDWay - ~ New Yor«, 


CS 


SIDE WALLS 


yy AND -:> 
WAIN SCOTING. 


TELEPHONE - 46 - 16" ST, 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILINC CO. 


537-539-541 WEST 24" ST. NY. 





















Boston TOffice: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 


‘**CONSERVO”’ 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON 


A. T. HACEN CO. 


Modern Laundry Machinery 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











eee at dr.. Pres. JNO, J, DUFFY, Gen’! Mgr, 
AS. H. CROMWELL, Vice-President 


The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds and Lumber 


Lafayette Ave. and P.B. & W. R.R. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Connections 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD @& BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - © New Yerk City. 
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BERGER’S : 
METAL CEILINGS 


Are symmetrical and Paenss to the eye and com- 
mand the admiration of all hey can be used in all 
classes of buildings, are easy to apply, and highly 
ornamental. They don’t shrink, crack, et water- 
soaked fall off. They are ‘safe and sanitary. 
Their durability makes be, the most —_—— 
ceilings in existence. Our ** Classified Desi 
brace a variety of styles, a there is no building that 
we cannot match in its style of architecture. Send 
ee our booklet ** A New Idea in Metal Ceilings,” ’tis 
ree, 


The Berger Manviacturing Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


New York Otice: 210 E. 28d St., New York, N. Y. 
New England Branch: 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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INTERLOCKING k 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the Church of The Holy Innocents, 
37th Street, near Broadway, New York. 








Noiseless, non-slippery, sanitary and extraordi- 
narily durable. The best flooring for churches, 
hospitals, libraries, kitchens, pantries, laundries, 
bath-rooms, stairways, and all parts of business and 
public buildings. Laid directly upon the existing 


floor. 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING et Ltd. 


indheoepetio, Ind, . 229 geath Meridian St. 








THE WORKS OF 


EDGAR ALLEN POE 


AND A SIX MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 


“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE” 
10 VOLUMES OF THE FIRST 
6 VOLUMES OF THE szconn } ALL FOR $3 
On receipt of three dollars we will deliver, carriage paid, a ten-volume set of Poe’s Works — cloth bound 


pocket-volume size — and will send “ Topical Architecture ” for six months from date of order. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 











THEATRE VENTILATION 


TO BE SUCCESSFUL MUST BE POSITIVE 
The air must be distributed with the utmost refinement, the temperature must 








be automatically controlled and the vitiated air must be immediately removed. 
The Fan System insures these results. It is the system which we 


have perfected during an experience of 30 years, and which we are completely 





equipped to design and install. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. &8icSas —Tonson'T* J} 
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‘The American ~ Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 


International Edition, per year in advance 16.00 
- - quarterly - 18.00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 


(Monthly) 


Subscription $3 per year 


a@-Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 
New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agents at Large: — 
M. F. Dyer, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
F. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 
sais,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line}, each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 








New Advertisements. 
POSTUM CEREAL CO. LTD. (Battle Creek, Mich.). 
Page x. 








See last or next issue for the following 

advertisements : — 
Chicago & Alton Railway. 
Crawford Specialty Co. 
Cudell, F. EB. 
Charles J. Jager Co. 
Keasbey & Mattison Oo. 
Morse, Williams & Oo. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
J.C. Pearson Company. 
Redding, Baird & Co. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements :— 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portiand Cement Co. 
Benedict & Bursham. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Kent-Costikyan. 
Nelson, CO. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Ryan, William Cartis. 
Sayward, William H. 
Tyier Co., The W. S. 
Van Kannel Revolving Door Co. 








WANTED. 
OSITION. — Young talented draughtsman, being 
well educated in all architectural work, detail 
and designing; first-class perspectiver and colorist, 
would like position wita architects in Pittsburgh or 
vicinity. Address E. Eiehenfels, Spring Hill, Alle- 
gheny City, Pa 1438 





WANTED. 
ARTNER. — Wanted, partner, school-man pre- 
ferred; well-established practice in city of 30,000 ; 
when partner becomes well known, want to withdraw 
to go abroad. Address “‘ Tech,” care this a, 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, an architectural 
draagtitsman, clever in ornamental design and 
color, by a firm of decorators and workers in stained- 
giass. A permanent position ata good salary for av 
, experienced designer. State terms and qualifications. 
“Interiors,” care American Architect. 1440 








PROPOSALS. 

The date for the opening of proposals for the con- 
struction of the Battle Mountain Sanifearium, at Hot 
Springs, S. D., as heretofore advertised, is hereby 
changed from July 28, 1903, to August 4, 1903, at same 
time and place. MOSES HARRIS, General Treas- 
urer, N. H. D. V.S. 1440 


te the ae and finest 


Removal shee Ft 


ment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








W. P. Marble & Co. 
BRASS FINISHERS 


15 Chardon St., Boston 
Telephone Connection 


Estimates furnished for all lines of Brass 
Work. 


J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


~ OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WaTER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 








THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS | 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. ¥. 
The Tucker Improved Grease Trap. 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, 








Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. | 
BRANCHES 
110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis | 
878 Boylston St.. Boston Flood BKldg.,San Francisco 
1128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams 8t., Chicago 













BERRY BROS., Limited. 


Varnish Manufacturers. 





The most artistic and durable color effects on shingles are pro- 
duced with Shingletint, which is a scientific combination of linseed 
oil, coloring matter, creosote and the necessary drying agents. 

Among the many shingle stains offered Shingletint is conspicuous 
not only for its superiority, but because it can be called for by its 
distinctive name, thus offering the consumer protection against infe- 
rior goods offered for the same purpose. 

When buying shingle stains it will be worth while to ignore the 
“just as good” argument and insist upon Shingletint. 

Stained woods and descriptive literature sent free upon request. 


New York Philadelphia Chiergo 
Boston 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 









>| ae 


St. Louis 


Baltimore Cincinnati San Franeiseo 





CRANE FITTINGS 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Bristol, Conn.— The New Departure Manufactur- 
ing Co., manufacturers of bells and similar articles, 
has awarded the contract for the construction of 
an additional brick factory, to be three stories 
high, with dimensions 150’ x 500’. The building 
will be connected with the present plant. 


Cambridge, Mass. — Two high-grade apartment- 
houses will soon be erected on the lot at the corner 
of Broadway and Lee St. by Frank M. Wallace. 
Both structures will be first-class in every particu- 
lar, and the two together wil! cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000. hey will be of brick with stone 
trimmings, and the interior will be of as solid and 
durable material as the exterior. It is Mr. Wal 
lace’s intention to start work on these apartments 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Carbondale, I1l.—Charles W. Rapp has been re- 
tained by the trustees of the Southern Illinois 
State Norma! School to design a Mbrary and museum 
building for the institution. It will be two stories 
high, 37 x 90’, of pressed brick, with stene trim 
mings and slate roof, and will cost $25,000. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported fer the American Architect and Bullding News. ) 


[Although a aegis of - busiding saneigenes 


is provided a “ ¢ 
tors greatly ire to recewe volumtary information, 
especially from the smaller and towns.) 


ADVANCE RU MOBS. 

Bartonville, I1l.—The quarterly meeting of the 
trustees of the Bartonvilie Asylum Board was held 
recently at the asylum @nd the bids were opened 
for the constru:tion of the eight new cottages 
which have been ordered constructed. The award 
was not made however, the Board reserving the 
decision for some days. The appropriation by the 
State for the new buildings was $300,000 and this 
entire amount will be expended, 





DESIGNS WANTED 
by the 

POSTUM CEREAL CO., Ltd. 

The Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, are asking for rough sketches 
or designs to be sent to them for approval and 
final acceptance, and completed details of a 
one-story Demonstration Booth or pavilion to 
be constructed in the Agricultural Building 
at the World’s Fair; the height is not to exceed 
15 feet, corner space 35x43. Design to cost 
not over six thousand dollars, 1441 








(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Chicago, I11.— Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. have pur- 
chased land on the west side of the river, south of 
18th St., for $138,750, on which they will erect a 
warehouse to cost $500,000. The new warehouse 
will be a seven-story structure of a high type of 
mil] construction. Plans for the building have 
been prepared by Architect Robert T, Newberry, 
while the George A. Fuller Co. will be the con- 
tractors. 

Joseph Molitor has let contracts for a parochial 
school to be built at the southwest corner of 48h 
and Paulina Sts. for St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic 
parish. It will be three stories high, 80’ x 175/ 
ground dimensions, and contain a large assembly 
ball, with a seating capacity of 1,500, besides twenty 
class-rooms. Cost of constructiun is estimated at 
$50,000. 

Concord, N. H.—W. FE Durgin & Co. are havin 
excavating done for a two-story brick factory build- 
ing, 171’ x 187’, to cost $100,000. The contractors 
= Mead, Mason & Co., 520 Tremont Building, 

oston. . 


Dawson, Wash. — This city has purchased a site at 
the corner of 4th Ave. and Queen St. for the Car- 
negie Library to be erected shortly. 


Detroit, Mich.— A. C. Varney & Co. have taken out 
a building permit for the Standart Bros, new whole- 
sale house on the corner of River and 2d Sts., of 
which the cost is to be $90,000. 


Dorchester, Mass.— The Francis M. Perkins estate 
has transferred to Charlotte A. Powell a lot of land 
situated on Colambia Road, corner of Normandy 
St. The land will be improved by the erection of 
high-class houses from plans by F. G. Powell. 

A desirable lot of land near Codman Sq., has 
been secured for the site of the proposed Young 
Men’s Christian Association Building, to be erected 
in that section of the city. It fronts on Wash 
ton St., near Southern Ave., and is a part of the 
Galvin es.ate. 

Hartford, Conn. — Plans are finished for the Etna 
Fire Insurance Co. building. It will be five stories, 
with front of Indiana limestone. The main halls 
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rior and Interior Finish. 
mess are forceful reasons why it should be used, 
When once in place stays put. 


A large assortment always on hand. 


Architects, Attention! 


E know your clients will be pleased and satisfied if you will recommend 
and specify CALIFORNIA REDWOOD for both Exte- 
Its Beauty, Durability and Clear- 





appreciate its wonderful, exclusive and matchless properties. 


g What more can any one ask? 


Bartlett Lumber Company 


Room 409, 53 State St. 


Telephone 1911 Main 


It will last for centuries. 
The Lumber must be used in order to fully 


Stock right, quality right, prices 


BOSTON, MASS. 














ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME COMPANY 


Plants Located at Rockland, Rockport and Thomaston, Maine 





Manufacturers of the best grade of “State of 
I ea ego gk 
Rail shipments made direct from works to 
eay pot Games. wl wl 
Prompt shipments also made in cargo lots to 










This Company owns and has in com- 
mission six steel barges and an ocean 
going steel tug, by means of which the 
New York Market is promptly supplied 
with fresh lime atalltimes . ... . 








New York Office e 


any port on the Atlantic coast. . . . . 
MAIN OFFICE . . . . . : 








Orders for both rail and water shipment will receive prompt and careful attention 


ROCKLAND, MAINE 
° Greenpoint Avenue and Newtowne Creek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


and corridors will be of stone and marble, witha 
marble and bronze or iron stairway, the general 
office to be wainscotted in marble with Ionic col- 
umns and entablature. The officers’ quarters will 
be finished in mahogany and the building trimmed 
throughout in oak. 

The Hartford Manufacturing Co. has awarded the 
contract for the erection of a five-story brick fac- 
tory building, 50° x75’. The structure will increase 
the company’s facilities for the manufacture of 
Government stamped envelopes. 


Helena, Mont.—The Board of Governors of the 
Montana Club has received from Architect Cass 
Gilbert, of St. Paul, preliminary sketches of the 
club’s new home. The plans follow the Spanish 
Renaissance. They contemplate a five-story build- 
ing, which will bave the appearance of a six-story 
strueture, The first story will be of granite, the 
stone remaining in the first-story walls of the old 
building to be employed in the new, and the remain- 
ing stories to be of brick and terra-cotta. The 
intention is to preserve, so far as possible, the desir- 
able features of the old building. Work may begin 
by August 1. The building and its furnishings will 
cost more than $100,000. 

Hudson, Wis.—The plans of Van Ryn & De Gelleke 
for the new library have been accepted. It will be 
of Classic Greek architecture, and cost $12,000. 


Huntington, Ind.— The Board of County Commis- 
sioners have decreed that Huntington County shal! 
have a new court-house to cost in the neighborhood 
of $200,000. The present court-house has been de- 
clared unsafe. 


Jeffersonville, Ind. — Plans have been drawn for 
a library building which will be erected in Warden 
Park. It will cost $15,000 and is the gift of Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Joliet, Ill. — Contract has been awarded by the 
Board of Education for building the new ten-room 
Ivanhoe School at 39th St. and Euclid Ave., to 
J. B. Neevel, at $47,366, the work to be completed 
January 1, 1904. 


Toledo, O.—The Building Board of the Masonic 


Waterloo, Ia.—The Waterloo Livestock & Com- 





eeiekeiilnaneecatnesiecs 1 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) | 
Laconia, N. H.— The ground plan for the new Con- | 
ee . Church which will be built on the| 
. M. Sanborn lot on Church St., has been received. | 
The church will be in the shape of a cross and will | 
seat about 1,000. The general style of architecture | 
will be like the old standard English Church. 
Little Rock, Ark.—S. C. Dowell has let the con- | 
tract for his fine new residence to Stewart Bros., | 
of Newport. It is to be of the old Colonial style of 
architecture, and will cost $10,000. | 
Louisville, Ky.—A $500,000 cotton-mill company 
is planned for this place. | 


Macon, Mo. — At a recent election the proposition | 


to expend $45,000 for the construction of new pub- 
lie school buildings was carried by five to one. 





Temple have awarded the contract for the new) 
structure to W. W. Bright for approximately $150,- | 
000. Work will begin inside of seven days and be | 
rapidly pushed. Mr. Bright performs all work save | 
the plumbing. 


Washington, D. C.—Mr. Robert 8S. Peabody, of | 
Boston, has been offered the place of advisory | 
architect in the formation of plans for the new | 
office-building for the House of Representatives. | 
It is expected that the building will be completed | 
in about two and a half years. 

The old Ebbitt, long known as the Army and | 
Navy headquarters, is to be torn down and upon 
its site, including a number of adjoining properties, | 
the largest hotel here is to be erected by a company | 
of which Caleb Willard is one of the principal | 
stockholders. The new hotel will extend down 14th 
as far as the Ebbitt now goes and along F St. so as | 
to take in one-half of the block, including the 
Geological Survey Building. It will take two years | 
to complete plans and erect the hotel. 


mission Co. will build a large sale stable costing 


$20,000. 
. 1 Presbyterian Hospital costing $25,000 will be 
nilt. | 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Watertown, I1l.— Robert Bruce Watson has com- 
pleted plans for a hospital to be erected here at 
a cost of $125,000. 

Waxahachie, Tex.—Steps have been taken to carry 
out the provisions of the will of Col. N. P. Sims, 
who died about eighteen months ago leavirg his 
estate, consisting of notes and cash to the amount 
of between $50,000 and $75,000, in trust for the 
establishment and maintenance of a public library 
and lyceum here. Plans are now being prepared, 
and bids will soon be asked for erection of the 
building, which will cost not less than $25,000. 


Webster, Mass.—The plans of E. I. Wilson, Boston, 
for a high-school building to be built here have 
been accepted by the school committee. Estimated 
cost, $75,000. Construction, brick and stone, 


West Wenham, Mass.— Francis L. Higginson, Jr., 
of Boston, has bought the “ Dodge Hill” farm at 
this place. The estate contains about 20 acres of 
land. Mr. Higginson will build upon the property. 


Wheeling, W. Va. — Plans have been prepared by 
G. D. McCarty, Reilly Building, for an eight-story 
warehouse and store building for Blook Brothers. 
Cost, $60,000. 

Winchester, Ky.— A new jail building will be 
erected here at a cost of $15,000, for Pulaski County. 

Winchester, Mass. — Work on the new high-sch: ol 
building will be suspended owing to delay in arrival 
of material. It is said the contractors will not be 
able to finish the structure before early in the 
spring of 1904, instead of next November, as was 
planned. Cost of the new structure, when com- 
pleted, $100,000. 

Woburn, Mass.—The Woburn City Government 
has voted to purchase a lot at the corner of Salem 
St. and Wade Ave. for a high schoo!) site. 

Yankton, S. D.— Tarnbull & Jones, McBride Block, 
Elgin, Ill., have prepared plans for a $40,000 brick 
and stone church for the Congregational Society. 
Steam heat. 


Yarmouth, Me.—Mr. Joseph E. Merrill, of Newton, 
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Architectural Sheet Metal 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 

Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 













WHERE 
SHALL HE 
HANG HIS 
CLOTHING ? 


In a wooden locker that 
harbors vermin, confines 
perspiration, furnishes 
no protection and will 
catch fire if perchance 
he has left a lighted pipe 
in his pocket; in a wire 
one that can easily be 
forced open, permitting 
theft, or has he a com- 
partment in a group of 


Expanded 
Metal Lockers 


that will not burn or permit the accumula- 
tion of dust or dirt, allows the free circula- 
tion of air, and made of a metal mesh 
strong enough to resist any human pressure. 

























Write for Our Interesting Booklet 


MERRITT & COMPANY 


Philadelphia 







1011 Ridge Ave., 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Mass., is the donor of a new publie library building 
soon to be erected in this town. Mr. Longfellow, 
of Boston, is preparing the plans. 

Yazoo City, Miss.— W. O. Glass will make the 
plans for the brick and steel addition to the jail 
building. 

Youngstewn, O. — William M. Boerama, manager 
of the Hotel Salow, and others, are contemplating 
the erection of a $600,000 hotel building. 

ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


‘New York, N. Y.— One Hundred and Eighth and 


One Hundred and Ninth Sts.,nr. Amsterdam Ave., 
2 five-st’y wings, 53’ 10" x 200’, added to five-st’y bk. 
school; $70,000; o., City of New York; a.,C. B. J. 
Snyder, 500 Park Ave. 

Fifth Ave., cor. 43d St., eight-st’'y bk. & st. ex- 
tension to eight-st’y botel, 50’ x 102’; $150,000; o.. 
David H. King, 16 W. 43d St.; a., J. G. Howard and 
D. E. Ward, 156 Fifth Ave. 

E. Fighty-sixth St., No. 1, one & three-st’y exten- 
sion, 9 x 31’, to four-st’y & base. bk. dwell.; $25,000; 
o., Herbert L. Griggs, 291 Madison Ave.; a , Warren 
& Wetmore, 3 E. 33d St. 

EB. Eighty-ninth and Ninetieth Sts., foot of, three- 
st’y extension, 41’ x 87’, to 4}.st’y bk. asylum & 
chapel; $50,000; 0., House of the Good Shepherd, 
on premises; a., T. F. Houghton, 213 Montague St., 
Brooklyn. 

Fifth Ave., No. 222, five-st’y rear extension, 18’ 2// 
x 28° 2/’ to five-st’y & base. bk. dwell., offices & store; 
$20,000; o., J. C. and A. H. Baldwin estate, 40 Wall 
St.; a., Buchman & Fox, 11 E. 59th St. 

HOUSES. 

New York, N. Y¥.— Thirteenth St., nr. 1st Ave., 
four-st’'y bk. & st. vicarage, 25’ x 66’, with exten- 
sion, 10’ x 16/ 4/7; $25,000; o., Grace Church Corpo- 
ration, 804 Broadway; a.,; Renwick, Aspinwall & 
Owen, 367 Fifth Ave. 

Garfield St., cor. Grant St., 2)-st’y fr. dwell.; 
$10,000; o., James Bradley, 2077 Washington Ave.; 
a., Rudolf Werner, 4019 Third Ave. 

W. Fifty-first St., No. 36. five-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 
21’ x 51’ 9; $31,000: o., Emily Fordyce Barker, 
Tuxedo Park; a., J. H. de Selbour, 1133 Broadway. 

Main St., nr. Grant Ave., 2 three-st’y bk. dwells., 
36’ x 61’ & 26’ x 61’; $16,000; o., Arnow & Newman, 
Westchester; a., B. Ebeling, W. Farms Road. 

W. Fifty-first St., No. 38, five-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 
21’ x 8¥ 10, with extension, 11/10’ x 13’ 6’; $42.,- 
000; o., Harry A. Murray, 28 Nassau St.; a., J. H. 
De Selbour. . 

STABLES. 

New York, N. Y.-—C#rrol/ Pl., nr. 165th St., two- 
st’y fr. stable, 20’ x 30’; $1,000; o., Edward Smith, 
3403 Third Ave.; a.,C. C. and M. T. Thain, 4 E. 42d 
St. 

Forty-eighth St., nr. 11th Ave., two-st’y bk. stable, 
25’ x 100’ 5’’: $6,090; o., Maurice Bloch, 400 W. 57th 
St.; a., G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

St. Paul, Minn. — University Ave., nr. Prior St., 














“Mrs. Elliott Shepard’s Residence, Scarborough-on-the-Hudson, New York 


Structural Steel furnished by 


American Bridge Company 


OF NEW YORK 
Structural Steel for Every Purpose 


Eastern District 
100 Broadway 
New York City 


Pittsburg District 
Frick Building 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Western District 
1315 Monadnock Block 
Chicago, Illinois 














EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIE 


Room 1205, 256 Broadway 
NEW YORK 











PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY Passaic Rolling Mill Company 


A. C. FAIRCHILD, Pres. 


Gero. H. BLAKELEY, Chf. Engr. 


J. B. Cooke, Sec. and Treas. 


Manufacturers, Contractors and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 


Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. Jd. 


Boston Office, 31 State St. 


New York OMee, 5 Nassau St. 
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(Stables Continued.) 
two-st’y bk. stable, 38’ x 125’; $7,000; o., McLaugh- 
lin Bros.; b., Ingemann Bros. 

STORES. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Washington Ave., No. 307, 
three-st’y bk. & st. store building, 22’ x 165’, steam; | 
$20,000; o., Minmeapolis Brewing Co.; a., Boehme | 
& Cordelia. 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

New York, N. Y.— £Z. Fifth St., Nos. 606-612, 2 six- | 
st’y bk. tenements & stores, 35’ 10// x 83" 2/7; $140,- 
000; o., M. Jacobs, 218 E. 6th St.; a., A. E. Badt, 1 
Union Sq. 

E. Houston St., No. 398400, & Second St., Nos. 
289-291, six-st’y bk. tenement & store, 40’ x 66/ 4” & 
61/ 2/7; $55,000; o., David Zipkin, 68 E. 101st St.; a., 
G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

First St., Nos. 61-63, six-st’y bk. tenement & store, 
41’ 84/7 x 57’; $30,000; o., A. D. Weinstein, 1297 Lex- 
ington Ave.; a., Bernstein & Bernstein, 72 Trinity 
Pi. 


WAREHOUSES. 

New York, N. ¥.— Broome St., cor. Elm St., eight- 
st’y bk. warehouse, 22’ 9}/” x 119 57; $85,000; o., 
August Truckman, 183 Hewes St., Brooklyn; a., 
Buchman & Fox, 11 E. 59th St. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

New York, N. Y. — Thirty-cighth St., nr. 10th Ave., 
three-st’y bk. bakery, lofts & stable, 83/ 8” x 124’ 
10’; $100,000; o., Kick Baking Co., 160 W. 36th St.; 
a., F. A. Gerber, 108 Fulton St. 








PROPOSALS. 


EPAIRS TO HOSPITAL. 

[At Fort Strong, Mass.| 

Fort Strong, Mass. Sealed proposals will be received 

here until July 30, 1903, for painting and repairs 

t> hospital. Information furnished on application. 
QUARTERMASTER, Fort Strong, Mass. 1438 


UILDINGS. 
[At Fort Wadsworth, N. Y.] 
Fort Wadsworth, N.Y. Sealed proposals for build- 
ing ward wing on hospital and erection of building in 
rear for kitchen, etc., will be received until August 
7. 1903. Information furnished on application. 
LIEUT. GEO. L. HICKS, JR., Q. M. 1439 





(BURCH. 


PROPOSALS. 


ee, 
[At Sandusky, 0.) 
Sealed proposals will be received separately as 
indicated by parenthesis, on the buildings below 
mentioned, by the Board of Trustees of the State 
Soldiers’ Home, of Sandusky, O., until July 23, 
1903, for performing the labor and furnishing the 
necessary material to complete the improvement in 
the (Administration and Domestic Buildings) and the 
(engine-room) according to the plans, descriptions, 
bills and specifications which are on file at the office 
of Frank L. Packard, architect. New Hayden Build- 
ing, Columbus, O., and at the office of the Command- 
ant of the State Soldiers’ Home, Sandusky, O., and 
open to the public inspection between the bours of 
8 A. M. and 5 P. M. on all working days until the date 
of letting. By order of the Board of Trustees of the 
State Soldiers’ Home. D. DUGAN, Quartermaster. 
1438 


a BUILDING. 
[At Austin, Tex.] 

Notice to Contractors. Sealed proposals will be 
received until July 27, 1903, by the Board of Trus- 
tees of the State Blind Asylum, Austin, Tex., for the 
erection of a two-story and basement brick school- 
building; copies of the plans and specifications can 
be seen at the office of C. H. Page, Jr., architect, 
Austin, Tex. R. C. WALKER, President Board 
Trustees. C. H. Page, Jr., architect. 


[At Elizabeth City, N. C.] 

Sealed bids for contract to build a brick church in 

Elizabeth City, N. C., will be received until August 

1,1903. Plansand specifications can be seen at office 

of M. N. Sawyer, corner Road and CypressSts. Order 

of Building Committee. GEO. W. BROTHERS, Sec’y. 
1439 








Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., July 11, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M.on the 4th day of August, 1903, and then opened, 
for the mechanical heating and ventilating apparatus, 
ete., for the National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be ebtained at this 
office at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising sate 

14 
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15 Volumes of the first ) 
12 Numbers of the second | 


Rudyard Kipling 


and 


“Topical Architecture” 


All for 


On receipt of five dollars we will deliver, carriage paid, a fifteen volume 
set of Rudyard Kipling’s works— cloth bound, pocket-volume size—and will 
send “Topical Architecture” for one year from date of order. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


211 Tremont Street, Boston 


$5.00 














PROPOSALS. 





Treasury Department, Office of the ga tee 
Architect, Washington, D. C., July 8, 1903. Seale 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 17th day of August, 1903, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus, elec- 
tric conduits and wiring) of the U.S. Post-office and 
Post-office at Greeneville, Tennessee, in accordance 
with the drawings and specification, copies of which 
may be had at this office, or at the office of the Post- 
master at Greeneville, Tennessee, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1439 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., July 11, 1903. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 18th day of August, 1903, and then opened 
for the construction, including plumbing, heating 
apparatus, electric wiring and conduits, of the U. S. 
Post-office at Northampton, Massachusetts, in accord- 
ance with drawings and specification. copies of which 
may be had at this office or at the office of the Post- 
master at Northampton, Massachusetts, at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLAR, Supervising Architect. 1439 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervisin 
Architect, Washington, D. C., July 7, 1903. Sealec 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 10th day of August, 1903, and then opened, 
for the low pressure steam heating apparatus, com- 
plete in place, for the extension to the U.S. Court- 
house, Post-office, etc., at Fort Smith, Ark., in 
accordance with drawings and specification, copies 
of which may be had at this office or at the office of 
the Superintendent at Fort Smith, Arkansas, at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1439 
— TEMPLE. 
[At Waco, Tex.) 
Sealed bids will be received by Grand Lodge Com- 
mittee for building a Masonic Temple in Waco, Tex., 
bids to be filed with John Watson, grand secre- 
tary at Waco, until July 31, 1903, at which time 
and place the committee will open same. The plans 
and specifications can be seen at the offices of J. E. 
Flanders, architect, Dallas; John Watson, Waco; 
John L. Terrell, Terrell: William James, Fort Worth; 
Ingham S. Roberts, Houston; Nat M. Washer, San 
Antonio; O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. M. Fly, Grand Master, Gonzales, Tex. JOHN L. 
TERRELL, Secretary of Committee, Terrell, Tex. 
1439 


| crinatna 

(At Little Rock, Ark.] 

Bids are wanted by the Board of Public Works 

until August 12 for the construction of a building 
for the State Capitol. 1440 





Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. ©., June 30, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 11th day of August, 1903, and then opened, 
for the construction, including eiectric wiring, but 
excluding heating, of the extension to the U. S. Post- 
office and Court-house at Portland, Oregon, in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office or at the office of the 
Custodian at Portland, Oregon, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1438 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., July 1, 1903. Sealed pro- 

ls will be received at this office until] 3 o’clock 
P. M.on the 12th day of August, 1908, and then opened, 
for the construction (including plumbing, heating 
apparatus, electric ne and conduits) of the U. 8. 
Post-office at Kirksville, Missouri, in accordance with 


the drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office, or at the office of the Postmaster at 
Kirksville, Missouri, at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1438 


PROPOSALS. 


RADING, ROADS, ETC. 
(At Fert Strong, Mass.] 

Depot Quartermaster’s Office, 170 Summer St., | 
Boston, Mass. Sealed proposals will be received at 
this office until August 6, 1903, for grading and | 
constructing roads and walks at Fort Strong, Long | 
Island, Boston Harbor, Mass. Proposals and infor- 
mation furnished on application. Plans and speci- 
fications can be seen at this office. A. M. PALMER, 
Depot Quartermaster. 1438 


AREHOUSE. 
[At Fort Totten, N. Y.) 
Office of Constructing Quartermaster, Fort ‘Totten, 
Willets Point,N. Y. Sealed proposals for warebouse, 
foundation of piling, at Quartermaster’s wharf, Fort 
Totten, N. Y., will be received here until Jaly 24, 
1903. Information furnished upon application. | 
G. H. MCMANUS, Constructing Quartermaster. 
1438 





‘++ ee HEATING AND PLUMB- 
{At Wahpeton, N. D.) | 

Sealed bids will be received by the Board of Trus- | 
tees for the State Academy of Science until July 25 | 
for the erection and completion of a brick academy 
building, according to plans and specifications by 
Schuler Bros., architects. Plans and specifications | 
on file at the office of Schuler Bros., architects, Wab- | 
peton, N. D.; Builders’ Exchange, St. Paul, and 
Builders’ Exchange, Minneapolis, after July 1, 1903. | 
Also bids wanted for heating and plumbing at the| 
same time. Certified check, §100. W. R. PURDON, | 
Secretary, Wahpeton, N. D. 1438 | 


PROPOSALS. 


UILDINGS. 
[At Hot Springs, 8. | 

Sealed proposals addressed to Moses Harris, Genera 
Treasurer National Home for D. V. S., in care of 
Thomas R. Kimball, architect, 503 McCague Build- 
ing, Omaha, Neb., will be received at the above ad- 
dress, until 12 o’clock M., August 4, 1903, and 
then opened, for furnishing materials, labor, etc., 
for the construction of the main group of buildings 
at the Battle Mountain Sanitarium, at Hot Springs, 
S. D. Plans may be seen, and copies of instructions 
and specifications together with blank proposals had 
upon application to the architect, Thomas R, Kim- 
ball, 503 McCague Building, Omaha, Neb.; to the 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 138 Washington 
St., Chicago, Ill.; to John F. Daggett, Secretary, 
Denver Building Contractors’ Council, 203 Times 
Building, Denver, Col; to the Builders’ Exchange, 
St. Paul, Minn.; to E. S. Kelley, Banter, Hot Springs, 


|S. D.; and to the office of the National Home for 
| D. V. S., 346 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Address 


all inquiries regarding drawings and specifications to 
the architect as above. 1440 


RY DOCK. 
[At Norfolk, Va.] 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 


| until July 25, 1903, for constructing a concrete and 


granite dry dock, exclusive of a plant and cais- 
son at the Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. Limit of cost of 
entire work $1,200,000. Plans and specifications can 
be seen at the navy yard named, or will be furnished 
by the Bureau upon deposit of $100 to secure their 
return. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 
1438 
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.. Evidence of Superiority .. 


THE 





John Scott Legacy Premium 
and Medal 


ISSUED BY THE 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 





HAS BEEN AWARDED TO THE 


“STAR” Ventilator 


A Valuable and Unique Prize for 
Superior Merit 








PHILADELPHIA MERCHANT & CO., INC. CHICAGO 


NEW YORK Sele Manufacturers BROOKLYN 











Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LTTHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





2i1 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


aoa Lithography 
Heliotype 
Color Printing 
Photogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 























BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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JNO. WILLIAMS 
BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS WROUCHT 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS IRON 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


FERROINCLAVE 


FIREPROOF 


ROOFING 
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Laid Like Ordinary Corrugated Iron 
Then Cemented on Both Sides 


LIGHT, CHEAP, MOISTURE AND ACID PROOF 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK PITTSBURG 














NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. _ (PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


B. L. MAKEPEACE, ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, Cameras. 


Rapid Printing Papers. PHOTOCRAPHY. 


38 Broad St., Boston. 
LEON E. DADMUN, 


PARKS & JEEVES, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
E. PERCY OLIVE, 


BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 44 Washington St., Boston. 


Tel. 1333-3 Richmond. 
A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. N. L. STEBBINS, 


132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
CONTRACTED & BUILD- ___ PLASTERERS. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, . 


1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. PORTABLE OVENS. 


DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 


224 State St., Boston, Mass. 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO., 
2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. | 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- 
ORS. 


McKAY & WOOLNER, 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
| 234 State St., 
Boston, Mase. 





ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 





MENT CoO., 

280 Devonshire St., Boston. _____—sC SASH CORD. 
FIRE-ESCAPES. aie,» - 
STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG shite 

oe 120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
FLAG POLES. GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


Cco., 
BOSTON FLAG POLE CO., | Park Row eee New York. 
169 Broadway Exten., Rm. 2. 176 Federal St., Boston. 
Tel. 112.2. So. Boston, Mass. 
STABLE FIXTURES. 


MARBLE DEALERS. ‘ 
. BROA 
COLUMBIAN MARBLE VANG Ween STALL @ 


QUARRYING CO., 53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


(Branch Office.) 
186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. STAINED CLASS. 
REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


MORRILL & WHITON CON- 
STRUCTION CO., Bose =. 
STONE CARVING AND MOD- 
| ELLING. 


35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
HUGH CAIRNS, 


_ MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 
48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 
23 Church St,, Cambridge, Mass. ‘ 

TELEPHONES. 

S. H. COUCH CO. 


MODELLING AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLASTER. 

156 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 

(Send for Circular A.) 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO. 
WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


351 Cambridge St., Boston. 
ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 
. - FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bidg., New York. 


176 Federal St., Boston, 





HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass, 


Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
..- CODE OF ETHICS... 
“" Prepared in Conformity with the 
sh Best Standards of Practice, and 
AD Recommended to its Members by 
“1 the Boston Society of Architects, 
was ..-. 


nove, 





ere@t 2s 28 ¢ 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 
- + 1895... 


SecTION 1. No Member should enter into 
artnership, in any form or degree, with any 
puilder, contractor, or manufacturer. 
. 

SgcTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


. 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 

a building contract except as “‘owner.’ 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SEcTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation. 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

> * 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

. 

SrecTIon 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

2 \ 

Section 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

. 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SxcTION 13. No Member shall compete ip 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi: 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

+ 

SEcTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
eperations which he may undertake. 

* 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible help 


te janiors, draughtsmen and stuceats. 
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Otis 


regular 


can manage the 


Branch 





attendant is 


Automatic 
Electric 
Elevators 


are particularly well adapted for private residence service, 


as with our improved Push Button System of control a 


unnecessary, 


being so simple that the younger members of the family 


car with entire safety. 


the perfect control of the passenger. 


Otis Elevator Company 


New York Office, 17 Battery Place 


Offices throughout the country 


this operating device 


The car is under 


THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE; 


Dor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. 


CITY OFFICES ; 


oor. La Salle & Adams 8t 
CHICAGO. 


Estimates ee on application. Send for 


talogue and Samples. 





PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


op 





PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YorK. 


BOSTON AGENTS. 


WaALpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





B OOKS: 


*“ Norman Monuments of Palermo.” 


Illustrated with 50 Plates: 13’ x 1714”. 
Price bound, $10.00. 


Unbound, #9.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 








B OOKS: 


“Minor Fountains.” 


40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11", 


In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers 














BIN DIN CG. 


The Standard Rinding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 


editions, as follows: — 


For the Regular Edition - - - - - 


“ sé 


International Edition ~ - - 


The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annual Volumes. 


The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 
The price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. 


practice will entail an increased charge. 


In every case the Plates are bound all together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 


Plates being mounted upon guards. 


Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 


nature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands. 


Maroon. 
Blue. 


Any variation from our standard 








GOES UP IN SMOKE. 


A factory’s fortunes hinge upon good boilers, 






pierce their armor plate. 


WISCONSIN GRAPHITE COMPANY, 


sound machinery, clear 
draft, ever-burning 
fire. Delay spells loss. 
f Leaks, cracks, rust, 
’ corrosion are banes of 


) business. 


Wisconsin 

Graphite 

Roof and 

Stack Paint 
keeps the repair-man 
idle. 

No weather extremes, 
no climatic caprice can 


Free samples. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 














[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 


<= CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —< ~ 


ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 
Mullias, W. H., Salem, O............. 
ART METALWORK. 
Art "7 Construction Co., saan 
town, 
ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York.. 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 

a Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BOO 

= & Guild Co., Boston ........... 
BLUE PRINTS. 

Makepeace, B. L., Boston.........--- 

Moss, Chas. E., DAMM. ..csanionsadee 

Parks & Jeeves, Boston.. ae mere 

Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 

LER OOO OIE PET (cow) 

BRASS FINISHERS. 

Marble Co., W. P., Boston...........- 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). 

Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 
BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 


Richey, Browne & Dé$nald, Long 
Toland Clty. BM. Yuo.e -ccccce scorces 
ler Co., The W. S., c leveland, O. 


inslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, il. 
BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 
Elston & Co., A. A., Boston...... ... 
CAPITALS (Carved). 
QO. T. Nelsen Oo., The, Columbus, Ohio 


CARVING. 
Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CEMENT. 


Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y.... 
Atlas Cement Co., New York 


CLEAN-OUT. 

Craig, David, Boston...........+....++ 
CLOCKS. 

Blodgett Clock Co., Boston......,.... 

Howard Clock Co., The E., Boston.... 
CONSERVATORIES. 


Lord & Burnham Oo., Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. ¥ 


CONTRACTING. 
Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
almer, Mass ° 
Rutaa, William L., Boston........... 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
McKay & Woolner, Boston..........-. 
Rutan, William L., Boston. 


CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston. (cow) 
CRANES. 


Northern Engineering Werks, De- 
QoONE, Bilao ec cones ccccccceqeceseoes 


CUPOLAS (Poundry). 





Northern Engineering Works, De 





troit, Mich... ......c.cscecccccececess 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 








CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAPENING QUILT. 
Samuel) Cabot, Boston, Mass.......- eee 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., Boston... 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 
E. Eldon Deane, New York. ........ oe 
DUMB-WAITER. 
Perry, W.J., Boston........++-.++- one 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
Erickson Electric Equipment Co., 
BOStOR ... 0.2 cccce. ccccccccsecccoeces 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
Elevator Supply & Repair Co., New 
York..... bebeewhorccedecdosecs< éuneee 
ELEVATORS, ET 
Kimball Bros. Co., —_— Bluffs, Ia. 
Morse, Williams & Co., Philadeiphia. 
Otis Elevator Co., New York. ..-.ee0- 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston........ 
ELEVATORS (Foundry). 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
WERE, MII... 0.000000 cccccccccscs cece 
ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 
Hersog Teleseme Co., New York..... 
ENGINEERS. 
Jager Co., Charles J., Boston.......-. 








ENGINES (Hot-Air). 

Rider-Eriesson Engine Co., New York. 
FAN SYSTEM. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F.. Boston, Mass.. 
FAUCETS (Combination). 

Union Brass Works Co ton 
a DEVICES. 

ms Genswestion Co., James- 


euren meabasdaneenee Sasa sawn Kade 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
FIRE-ESCAPES. 
Standard Fire-escape & Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton 


se eeeee 


FIREPROOPFING. 
a Expanded Metal Co., New 


Brown Hoisting 1 Machinery Co., , The, 
ST WE wanhstebescescodeenecseeve 


PIREPROOF LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New York............... 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FLAG POLES. 

Boston Flag Pole Co., South Boston.. 
FLOOR POLISH. 

Rutcher Polish Co.. Boston..... ecvces 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 

Northern Engineering Works, De 

troit, Mich...... cose ccceccccccce coco 

















